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The worlds fastest writing machine 
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aie who can write 50 words a minute by hand and money in every department that puts information 
is a fast worker. And 90 words a minute by type- on paper. 


writer is above average. But Addressograph equipment Why not check your paperwork operations? Find out 


writes up to 5000 words or 30,000 figures a minute how many departments write the same information 


with complete accuracy! more than once. See how often you write numbers, 


Here is the fastest, most accurate method of putting names, descriptions. Wherever you write the same in- 
words and figures on business forms. You can use formation repeatedly you can save with Addressograph 
Addressograph methods in every one of the depart- methods and the world’s fastest writing machine. 
ments named above—and in others, too. They can be Call the Addressograph representative in your city 
used with existing systems or routines—in conjunc- for all the facts. Addressograph-Multigraph Corpora- 
tion with other office equipment. You can save time tion, Cleveland 17, Ohio. 
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Addressograph and My!tigraph are Registered Trade Marks of Addressograph-Multigraph Corporation 
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Other big stories scheduled for an early 
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. -- best served from 


SANTA CLARA COUNTY! 


There are a number of excellent industrial areas on the Pacific 
Coast. But very few, if any, offer distributing advantages com- 
parable to Santa Clara County. 


Study the map above. Isn’t it apparent, at a glance, that a Santa 
Clara County plant can distribute more economically and effi- 
ciently than those in less favored locations? 


On one hand is the Western mainland market—16 million peo- 
ple—with a purchasing power far in excess of the national aver- 
age—the most rapidly growing market in the country. Due to 
Santa Clara County’s central location it is obvious that no other 
area can offer such marked distribution economies. 


On the other hand is the Pacific Basin market—800 million 
people—ripe for development—best served from the docks of 
San Francisco Bay, only 30 miles from;Santa Clara County. 


Doesn’t this preferred location, offering all of the advantages 


of decentralized manufacturing, challenge you to learn all of 
the facts? 


WRITE FOR THIS FREE BOOK 


Clear, concise, factual—""Post War Pacific Coast" tells about the 
vast Western and Pacific Basin markets. It's worth owning—and it's 
free, if you'll write on your business letterhead. 


DEPT. B, SAN JOSE CHAMBER OF COMMERCE 
SAN JOSE 23, CALIFORNIA 


SANTA CLARA 
COUNTY Goon 








The population center of the Pacific Coast 
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EDITORIALS — 


President Truman, having formul 
effective labor policy, y Sons poe 
Congress? 


No High Financier ever acted mor 
dictatorially than Reuther, Lewis, Mur. 
ray, Petrillo. 


They are riding for a hard fall. 


We can’t afford to discard all price 
fixing yet. 


Inflation will rise. 


So, in all probability, will better-class 
equity securities. 


The next decisive movement in lowest: 


yielding business bonds can only be 
downward. 


Civilians should give. returning service. 


men first whack at clothing, other 
necessaries. 


Public opinion is striking against strikes, 


To Congress: End double taxing of 
stockholders. 


The poorest — lowest-priced — stocks 
usually are the poorest investments. 


Hats off to Gen. Eisenhower! 


He has proved himself not only a sol- 
dier but a diplomat and statesman. 


Cut government costs! 


Managements should enlist stockhold- 
ers to rally behind them in their labor- 
political battles. 


Generals are impotent unless they have 
followers. 


To export to the maximum, we must 
also import. 


Prediction: Russia will, in time, find 
it diplomatic to fall into line. 


Britain’s Colonies should extend lend- 
lease—substantial cancellation of debts 


—to the Mother country. 


It’s international co-operation or inter- 
national catastrophe. 


Still save—to spend later. 














Things are moving...the Job-Rated way 


MERICA is on the move. More and more of this 
movement is on trucks, Dodge Job-Rated trucks. 
Goods are moving with dollar-saving economy in 
these new trucks—dependably—and with dispatch. 


You'd like to know why? 


It’s the 24 years of Dodge truck-building experience 
for which there is no substitute. 


It’s the engineering and manufacturing leadership of 
Dodge . . . producing trucks with every part and 
assembly, from engine to rear axle, Job-Rated for 
the loads they’re built to haul. 


It’s the enduring quality of Dodge materials; the 
unmatched precision of Dodge workmanship. 


It’s the follow-up of Dodge, and of Dodge dealers, 
with the right parts and good service to make your 
purchase of Dodge Job-Rated trucks the best invest- 
ment you’ve ever made. 
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SEE YOUR DODGE DEALER NOW!. .. Dodge 

Job-Rated trucks ‘are available for 95% of all hauling 

needs: 14-ton, 34-ton, 1-ton, 114-ton and 2-ton. Start 

now saving money with trucks that fit your job. 
Se: &* + 


New Comfort for Drivers: Ask your Dodge dealer to 
show and demonstrate a wonderful new comfort 
feature: Dodge Weight-Equalizer Seat Cushions... 
instantly adjustable to driver weight and ride con- 
ditions. Designed to double the life of seat springs, too. 


DODGE DIVISION, CHRYSLER CORPORATION 


LISTEN TO THE MUSIC OF ANDRE KOSTELANETZ 
WITH GUEST STARS, THURSDAYS C.B.S., 9 P.M., E.T. 


DODGE “TRUCKS 


FIT THE JOB... LAST LONGER 
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= Postage Meter! 


~ And why not have one? Printing postage 
directly on the envelope is quicker, more convenient, less 
work, less mess than sticking stamps. Postage is available 
in the meter as needed, in the right values—protected 
from waste, loss or theft, automatically counted. The meter 
prints postmark and your advertisement (optional) with the 
meter stamp... seals the envelope at the same time. And 
Metered Mail moves faster in the postoffice, too! 

Thousands of meters are in use, have been for twenty- 
five years. Models for every size office. Call the nearest PB 
office—or write for illustrated booklet. 


wipes Postage Meter 


Prrney-Bowes, Inc., 1700 Pacific St., Stamford, Conn. 
Originators of Metered Mail. Largest makers of postage meters 
Offices in principal cities. in caNADA: Canadian Postage Meters, Lid. 













READERS SAY 


A SOLDIER SPEAKS 


I have just finished perusing your Jan, | 
issue, and must say that it is as good and 
as informative as usual. Particularly the fea. 
ture “The Unions Speak.” You deserve the 
highest praise for presenting views of this 
nature which are obviously antagonistic tp 
the majority of your readers . . . but to d 
it without comment, regardless how faulty 
or puerile the reasoning may be . . . well 
that’s American! 

Being stationed “overseas” one gets , 
“third party” viewpoint of things that an 
happening at home. From what I see here, 
it seems to me that Labor is generally cop. 
tent with their lot, since in the past yean 
they have received all that they have asked 
for. But the “brass hats of Labor” have their 
eye on the rich power-plum of industria 
control. Rapidly an intolerant situation seem 
to be approaching in which the men are 
willing to settle their differences amicably, 
but the UNION demands more stringent 
methods. .. . 

What I'd like to know is: “What's the 
difference whether you have a man like Hit. 
ler and his gang control business, or whether 
you have a labor union telling you what you 
can pay, whom you can hire, who is to be 
fired, how much profit you can make, and 
all the rest that goes with it?—A Srarr 
Serceant, New York, N. Y. 





CAUSE AND CURE 


Most of our troubles come upon us be 
cause we refuse to make the Golden Rule a 
practical force in our daily contacts with 
our fellow-men. .. . 

We will never have complete peace in the 
world, nor even in our own country, until 
greed and selfishness are put under control. 
—E. T. Garpner, Parshall, Colo. 


1946 PHILOSOPHY 


Your editorial, “1946 Ambitions: How to 
Attain Them,” merits praise. 

Particularly noteworthy, in my humble 
opinion, is your philosophy; namely, the sub- 
ordination of pleasure for the achievement 
of success in the first third or half of 
normal life-span and the enjoyment of life 
in a more leisurely manner later as one 
approaches old age.—Tsutomu S. Ocut, Og: 
den, Utah. 


DDT 


Your “Behind the Labor Scene” items are 
presented simply to show what the labor 
press is saying. But the one about DDT 
from “Lansing Industrial News” in the Dee. 
1 issue traces to a misrepresentation reprint- 
ed and further colored so many times that 
we now ask space to answer it: 

DDT was made in 1874—with no knowl 
edge of any use. Discovery comes when some 
body finds a use. Discovery of DDT began 
in Switzerland in 1939, moved to the U. S. 
and still continues. As to DDT being “kept 
off the counters because it would have killed 
the market” for other products, the laters’ 
manufacturers began adding DDT insecti- 








cides as soon as WPB released DDT for 
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COMING EXPLOSIVE PHASE of ADVANCE 
WILL LEAD to SHORT-LIVED CRASH 


Time and again for the past several weeks our clients were counseled to expect a large volume advance 
in stock prices—the explosive phase—of this bull market. This apparently started in the January 7-10th 
Cyclical Key Period about which our readers were told in early December Bulletins. There will be a few 
minor reactions on reduced transactions during the next three or four weeks—or up to a certain February 
Key Date. Action of the market in this period may lead some to believe that the advance is “topping out,” 
but, if our Cycle studies are again accurate, then what is seen over the near term will be merely the prelude 
to the real explosive and dangerous phase which is indicated to follow. 


NEW RULES DO NOT CHANGE HUMAN NATURE 


There are many who believe that because of present 100% margin requirements it will be virtually impossible 
for stock values to slump as drastically as they have in the past. We have maintained, however, that this is 
very apt to create a false sense of security.among investors and traders and that when the TIME is right, we 
shall see a short-lived crash-dive comparable to those which have, heretofore, corrected overbought conditions. 
Thus, in preparing our Annual Cyclical Forecast of the probable course of stock prices for 1946, our attention 
was focused on these two all-important conditions—(1) the general TIME zone wherein most Cycles were 
bullish and (2) the TIME area for important bearish action. THESE HAVE BEEN ESTIMATED 
and with necessary refinements made, the T'OP for this rise has been computed and the succeeding slump as well. 


BE PREPARED AHEAD FOR THESE PRIMARY TIME ZONES 


While substantial profits are to be made during the next several weeks, we believe it behooves us to publicly 
acquaint investors and traders of the probabilities of a succeeding slump. Admittedly, our Cycle projections 
are not always right—on occasions they have been very wrong. However, it is fair to mention here our bullish 
Cycles of last April (forecast in December, 1944) amid national events of great magnitude, and again 
world-shaking events last Summer. 

We quote directly from our Bulletin of July 24, 1945: “However, it is not amiss to mention here that another 
‘cluster’ of bearish factors seem to be centered in the period between August 8th and 23rd and it would not be 
surprising if some notable events make their appearance at that time—events which the market will interpret 
unfavorably. It is likewise possible that stock prices will have reached a low point on or before the 22nd of next 
month (August) from which a fairly impressive rally will follow.” 

And again referring to the above Key Period, and its probable events, we said in our Bulletin of August 3, 
1945: 
“If your editor was to venture an opinion it would perhaps be something connected with the war or President 
Truman—possibly end of the Pacific conflict or entrance of Russia into it.” 
A few days later the momentous events came as follows: 
(1) The atomic bomb, (2) Russia’s entry into the war with Japan, and (3) end of the second world conflict. 


BUY THESE “SPECIAL SITUATIONS” NOW 


A few weeks ago, when available around 39, clients’ attention was called to the uniquely bullish major chart 
of Jones & Laughlin and its purchase was advised. Since then “JL” has been one of the strongest features of 
the steel group. 

We are now recommending another medium-priced issue whose technical countenance is equally as impressive 
as that of Jones & Laughlin. In fact, we expect asharp upside breakout in this equity very soon. 

Also recommended for purchase is a low-priced oil, a promising motor equipment, and two rail equities 
which should show gratifying price increment over coming weeks. And not to be overlooked is an outstanding 
re-organization Rail Bond. ' 


GET ACQUAINTED NOW! 


To seriously minded new readers only (those who look upon their market operations as a business rather 
than a gamble) we make the following unusual offer: 

(1) Cyclical estimate of probable top period for the current rise. 

(2) Cyclical Key Period for crash-dive which is indicated to follow. 

(3) Names of the Special Situations referred to above including re-organization Rail Bond. 

(4) Recent Bulletins, plus copies of our next three Bulletins ............. All for only $1 


STOCK TREND SERVICE 


Div. F-2, SPRINGFIELD 3, MASSACHUSETTS 


REGULAR SUBSCRIPTION FEE PER YEAR $100]. FOR SIX MONTHS $55 (1. (COMPLETE 1946 CYCLICAL 
FORECAST FREE WITH ANNUAL SUBSCRIPTION — SIX MONTHS’ FORECAST WITH SEMI-ANNUAL TERM. 
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SPECIALISTS 2n the alls 


of business... 





The Business Doctor examines the 
enterprise .. . probes, prescribes, and 
sometimes operates on its internal 
operations. Aiding him are a staff of 
specialized engineers, each an expert in 
one or more phases of industry. Their 
job is to make the patient well .. . fast. 


Smarr companies, like smart people, 
get a regular check up from their doctor 
..-others call only when the corporation 
is seriously sick. 

Whatever the case, the management 
engineer and his staff study symptoms, 
make a survey of all facts. .. determine 
the cause of profit deterioration ...seek 


reasons for the sickness. Is it functional 





failure of the human factor, patchwork 
planning, spotty selling, inadequate 
distribution or ineffective advertising? 

With his diagnosis and directives, 
the management engineer saves many 
corporate lives, and jobs of thousands 
of people. The profession materially 
helped the prosecution of the war... 
and by intelligent planning is speeding 
reconversion to peacetime production. 

McBee men are not management 
engineers... but our methods and 
products, plus forty years’ experience 
aid the business doctor by making 


business facts available faster. 


THE McBEE COMPANY 


SOLE MANUFACTURERS OF KEYSORT 
295 Madison Avenue, New York 17, N.Y. . . Offices in principal cities 





civilian use—the moment military needs 
were filled. 

Federal agencies, State agricultural col. 
leges and this industry have been intensively 
studying DDT insecticides and now are rec. 
ommending specific uses; will recommend 
more as fast as additional knowledge makes 
possible—Lea S. Hitcuner, Executive Sec. 
retary, The Agricultural Insecticide and 
Fungicide Association, New York, N. Y. 


UNFAIR DISTRIBUTION 


Are you aware that the nation is facing a 
merchandising scourge during the post-war 
period which threatens to have worse effects 
upon the buying public than the wartime 
black markets? 

The unfair competitive methods practiced 
by some distributors are discriminatory 
against the legitimate channels of trade 
which have made extensive investments of 
time and money to maintain the distribution 
system under which the public has enjoyed 
products of volume production at lower costs. 

Some of these unscrupulous practices are 
“backdoor selling,” preferential discounts for 
select dealers of “purchasing groups” and 
price cutting. The trend among some fac- 
tories and special discount houses to sell 
directly to dealers who carry no stock, fur- 
nish no services and have minimum invest- 
ments could easily break down established 
distributor-dealer trade relations. 

Under these circumstances, the steadily- 
growing feeling of distrust for all distribu- 
tors is a natural outcome. If legitimate dis- 
tributors fall under the pressure of this uafair 
competition, America faces one of its worst 
inflationary periods in its history—Pavut 
Wo k, president, Bickford Brothers, Roch- 
ester, N. Y. 


HELPFUL 


Am a steady reader of your magazine. It 
gives a good overall outlook on business 
trends. Forses was among the first maga- 
zines I purchased upon returning from over- 
seas. I find it helpful in formulating future 
business plans——Franx L. Segsocx, c/o 
F.P.0., New York, N. Y. 


FOREIGN LOANS 


I have found your magazine usually ex- 
pressing views that are sound and have a 
solid footing. However, I am obliged to take 
issue with your position in regard to for- 
eign loans [“Loan to Britain Helpful,” Jan. 
1). 
It has always been your policy to favor 
private enterprise, and here you advocate 
governmental enterprise. With few excep- 
tions, where the Government has gone into 
business it has been with loss to the tax- 
payer. 

What has been the record of Government 
loans abroad? It has been one of 100% 
failure, while the record of privately- 
financed loans is somewhat better, with 
bankers and investors as watchdogs. 

Let us get.out of the land of make be- 
lieve and put our feet on solid ground with 
private enterprise. Let international bank- 
ers and investors handle the foreign loans. 
I agree that loans to Britain, Russia, China, 
etc., would be helpful, but do not think 
they should be Government loans.—Irvinc 
Kortus, Vancouver, Wash. 
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“WITH ALL THY GETTING, GET UNDERSTANDING” 


Fact and Comment 


By THE EDITOR 


Basing Wages on Profits Wouldn't Work 


Workers should be the last to support labor leaders who 
are clamorously demanding that wages be fixed according 
to employers’ profits, “ability to pay.” Small and mod- 
erate-sized owners also should fight the idea tooth-and-nail. 

What would be the ultimate result were this principle 
to be universally adopted? 

The strongest, usually the largest, corporations in each 
industry would pay far more liberally than less profitable 
concerns. This would mean that workers would flock to 
the towering enterprises. In turn, this would tend to bring 
about still further expansion, tend towards monopolies, 
towards the denuding of labor supply for less prosperous, 
smaller companies, individual employers. 

Such an economic development would be utterly un- 
American. 

Americans emphatically do not want to stimulate need- 
lessly creation of monopolistic giants. Americans want 
limitless opportunities for the exercise of individual in- 
itiative, want the multiplication of opportunity for able, 
ambitious, young and other men to launch out on their 
own account. 

The whole idea is unworkable. Heretofore corporations 
and other employers have maintained wage rates even 
during periods when they were losing money. Would 
Reuther and other such-like labor leaders be willing to 
have the pay of their followers slashed drastically when- 
ever any company’s profits diminished or disappeared? 

One cannot but suspect that the objective of the Reuther 
stripe of Labor Czars is to invade the realm of manage- 
ment, to become dictatorial. They have never demonstrated 
the slightest ability to run a successful business. If they 
are cocksure that they possess transcendent business genius, 
why don’t they use some of their unions’ surplus millions 
of dollars to establish employment-giving enterprises and 
show up how inefficient, in contrast with themselves, are 
present managements? This writer recently put that ques- 
tion to Mr. Reuther; but, in his reply, he ducked. 


* 


Self-denial is essential to self-advancement. 
* 


Congress Exhibits Independence 


Congress has rebelled against being merely a rubber 
stamp for the Chief Executive. It submitted to that igno- 
minious role too long under President Roosevelt. It has 
resumed functioning according to the tenets of the Ameri- 
can Constitution. 

Harry Truman is not Franklin D. Roosevelt. He hasn’t 
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demonstrated conspicuous leadership qualities, conspicu- 
ous convictions, conspicuous resourcefulness. But he has 
this much in common with Roosevelt: he has truckled to 
organized labor. But organized labor, first encouraged by 
Roosevelt, has become so dictatorial that more and more 
American citizens have become resentful of such toadying. 
Our lawmakers, keenly conscious of this, feel emboldened 
to take upon themselves the shaping of governmental labor 
policies, to consider the enactment of equitable legislation 
to displace the present lopsided labor statutes. 

Notwithstanding all its “political action,” Labor Czar- 
dom faces curbing, faces equal treatment. 


* 


Welcome suggestions. 
* 


Labor Millennium? 


Is the millennium dawning in the realm of trade union- 
ism? One union has actually sanctioned the use of labor- 
saving tools! The New York Times reports these “con- 
cessions’ : 


“In a move described as ‘unprecedented in the construction 
industry,’ Local 3, International Brotherhood of Electrical Workers, 
an American Federation of Labor affiliate, sanctioned the use of 
the most modern technological methods and the unrestricted use 
of high-speed labor-saving tools in the industry.” 


Millions of veterans and other Americans unable to find 
homes should sign a monster declaration of thanks to this 
“Local 3.” Maybe this would have some slight influence on 
other unions to refrain from blocking the construction of 
low-priced homes for those who went into battle to keep 
America safe for the unioneers who drew high pay all 
through the war—and are demanding still higher rates. 


Problems Facing Our Railroads 


As one who realizes that our railroads always have 
constituted the backbone of our transportation, as one who 
recognizes the miracles performed by our railroads during 
the war—and as one who has invested part of his modest 
savings in railway senior securities—I am concerned over 
problems confronting railway managements. Projected vast 
expenditures for highway construction will stimulate truck, 
bus, automobile competition. Perhaps more important, the 
American people, whose fetish is “Speed, Speed, Speed,” 
promise to patronize flying much more heavily. . . . All 
this adumbrates heavier inroads into transportation by 
rail. Not only so, but competitive moving of freight by 
air will become keener and keener. 

How can our railroads meet prospective competition? 

For one thing, they should co-operate to provide through 
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travel between the Atlantic and the Pacific, without in- 
flicting upon passengers the discomfitting ordeal of having 
to change trains, without having to transport themselves 
and their baggage between one station and another en 
route. 

Also, they should take cognizance of the fact that trans. 
continental air passengers do not have to worry about 
being properly fed. An associate who recently had occa- 
sion to cross and re-cross the continent complains that on 
“crack” Western trains there was only one dining car, 
seating 36 people, available for feeding more than 200 
passengers, necessitating waiting sometimes two hours or 
more for dining service. 

Railway managements should address themselves most 
seriously to making it more comfortable for people to 
make East-to-West and West-to-East journeys, should dis- 
place their antiquated equipment, should strive in every 
way to make rail travel more attractive. 


Use Strong Arm to Provide Homes 


The lack of housing, particularly for returning veterans 
and their families, calls for drastic action. Returning vet- 
erans in Britain, unable to obtain a roof over their heads, 
summarily seized vacant houses. To avert such lawlessness 
here, where the dearth of available homes is at least 
equally acute, governmental authorities, including munici- 
pal authorities, should consider enacting legal authority to 
take temporary possession of houses and apartments not 
being used. 

Why should wealthy families enjoy the privilege of pre- 
empting two or more homes, when they can occupy only 
one at a time, during this harrowing crisis? Those who 
exposed themselves to danger and death on battlefields, 
to preserve homes here, are entitled to first consideration. 

Desperate diseases call for desperate remedies. In Brit- 
ain and other countries, home-owners, home-occupiers, 
were compelled during the war to share their quarters with 
service men. We escaped that. But, under the acute emer- 
gency which has now arisen, surely homeless veteran 
families should be accorded the right to occupy empty 
homes and apartments. 

In World War I, British Prime Minister Lloyd George 
proclaimed that Britain would be made a land “fit for 
heroes.” Not one stone should be left unturned by the 
Federal Government, by military authorities, by munici- 
palities to make America a land fit for returning heroes. 
We abjectly fail to do this when we complacently force 
“heroes” to go homeless. 

* 


If you cease exertion, expect eclipse. 
* 


Philosophic Company President 


I was sympathizing with the third-generation president 
of one of America’s largest industrial enterprises, afflicted 
by vexatious labor troubles. Knowing that this organiza- 
tion was a noble pioneer in improving the lot of em- 
ployees, that it set other concerns an example in instituting 
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all sorts of plans for the well-being of its work-folks, I re. 
marked that he must be disgusted over the reward he and 
his company were reaping. 

“No, no,” he replied, very deliberately, as he stared at 
the ceiling. “Every generation has had its own problems, 
My grandfather suffered hardships when he ventured to 
start this business—too little capital, dearth of skilled 
workers, a new product which had to find acceptance, and 
no money, of course, to advertise it. . . . It so happens 
that in recent years our major troubles have sprung from 
politics and labor. Today, labor is upsetting things. But 
I refuse to let it upset me too much. One must wrestle 
with the problem conscientiously, doing exactly what is 
right according to one’s light. Having this attitude and 
acting thus, one can have absolute faith in the final out- 
come. I have.” 


Is Economic Sense Spreading? 


Are more and more citizens developing better under- 
standing of ABC economics? Here are extracts from an 
editorial in a typical American weekly newspaper, the 
Englewood (N. J.) Press: 


There Is A Difference 


Some people find it difficult to understand why it should make 
any difference whether government or private enterprise operates 
industry, so long as pay comes regularly. 

Well, in the first place, if government were at the helm politics 
would be mixed up with jobs. The right to work would inevitably 
depend upon “going along” with the political group in power— 
which would lead straight to oppression of the worst sort. In the 
second place, if government were at the helm there would prob- 
ably be few industries of any kind. This is indicated by the fact 
that while other nations have great resources, no other nation has 
enjoyed development comparable to the United States, and only 
in this country has the individual always been free to go as far 
as his capabilities permit. . . . 

Don’t dismiss the controversy between public and private owner- 
ship as academic eye-wash! 


Wanted: Safer Clips 


Will some genius invent a clip that will clip what it is 
meant to clip, that and nothing more? For years I have 
made this suggestion to friends, because of the trouble 
encountered when clips have grabbed papers they shouldn’t 
have grabbed. You know how much trouble that sort of 
thing can cause. 

I recently sent a very important insurance company ex- 
ecutive a communication, knowing that he would be inter- 
ested in commenting on it. After some delay, he replied 
that he was covered with confusion, that the communica- 
tion had mysteriously been lost. He simply couldn’t under- 
stand it. . . . Some time later his puzzle was solved: A 
rapacious clip had seized the document and had hidden it 
under the papers properly entrusted to the clip’s custody. 

A fortune awaits the man or woman who can design a 
clip which will attend strictly to its own business, refuse 
to take unto itself papers not belonging to it. True, trouble 
can be minimized by using very small clips instead of the 
regulation size. But this is not a complete cure. 

If an ideal clip result from this suggestion, the writer 
will expect a liberal royalty. 
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Now is the time for Managements and Unions to come—together—to the aid of their coun- 
try. “The 6 out look is grave, here-&-abroad. With USA functioning as a sort of economic 
fulcrum for the whole world, any wobbling or crumbling of that fulcrum (by action or 
inaction within this country) is enlarged and amplified as it is transmitted to the world 
outside. 


The present danger sensed in Washington is that the post-war inevitability of "blowing 
off steam" is continuing too long. There's a seriously low head of steam left in the 
national "boilers," too little interest in keeping them fired for even the minimum 
level of pressure considered essential to preserve the economic strength and political 
health of this Republic. 








Strangely divergent groups and interests are fouling the main lines of their own pro- 
grams. From unexpected sources of leadership in Washington (Business, Labor & Gov't.) 

are coming veiled warnings that the thickening layers of unrest covering the country 
give aid-&-comfort to those who would weaken USA—and destroy its system—in order to 

spread the nationalization ideas of England's Labor government and/or the totalitarian 
rule of Soviet Russia. Some striking examples: 


1. STRIKES: When Truman surveyed the State of the Union he did not point out the para- 
lyzing effects that occur when only 5% of the nation's work force is off the job.... 
That a “wrecking crew" of this size can be So potent is a cause for even greater concern 
than the strike loss of production, wages and profits. .. . Hence the Administration 
point of view that Management's basic self-interest is to go a little farther than here- 
to-fore to avert strikes, that Truman's fact-finding proposal is the best (and most) 
Gov't. can do to help in this direction. Chances of passing it, with subpoena powers 
modified, are improved. 





2. INFLATION: Gov't conciliators are trying, belatedly, to sell unions on the idea 
that every fresh strike is a new log for the fire of inflation and that work stoppages 
at this time are against the real interest of employees for that reason. . . . Neither 
government nor industry has sufficiently emphasized the economic rule that production 
is the strongest antidote to inflation. Both are now beginning to get across the concept 
that the longer and sharper the shortages of things, the higher will be the prices bid 
for limited supply. Result: HCL. 








3. ARMED FORCES: Republicans are embarrassed to find Communists beating them to the 
drum on what looked like a sure-fire political band-wagon for the GOP—slow and ineffi- 
cient demobilization. .. . Some still profess not to understand why Army-Navy should 
vant to maintain a force of 2,000,000 men, despite estimates that Russia is keeping at 
least 6,000,000 under arms. . . . Congress remains reluctant to meet the issue head on: 
raise Army-Navy pay to levels attractive enough to hold service forces at required 
Strength. Pressure is growing to use higher pay instead of Selective Service to do the 
job. 





4. JOBS FOR VETS: Inability of veterans to get adequate jobs may /[Centinued om page 13) 
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AVIATION Expansion of air transport services is accentuating the problems of air- 
port traffic congestion, inadequate runway lighting and the growing obso- 


lescence of airports and related facilities. ... A barrier to further aircraft engine 


development is the lack of materials capable of resisting 3,000 degree heat. Needed: 
metallurgical research to develop materials highly resistant to fatigue, oxidation, 
erosion and extreme stresses and temperatures. 


AIR CONDITIONING Watch for air conditioning to switch from the status of a luxury 
to that of a basic comfort. A recent study indicates that it's now 


possible to air-condition apartment buildings at a cost to the tenant of approximately 
$1.27 a month per room. 


APPLIANCES Some vacuum cleaner manufacturers soon expect to exceed pre-war peak 

output rates. If sufficient labor and materials continue available, it's 
probable that the industry will make possible twice as many jobs as before in producing 
and distributing this item. . .. Mechanical refrigeration manufacturers are now 
working at top speed to fill demands for home and farm food units, as well as other 
freezing, distribution and storage equipment. This swing toward frozen foods may fore- 
shadow major changes in food production and nsey aaa 


CONSTRUCTION As new homes start up—about 20, 000 monthly at present—the FHA is 
stressing speed and simplicity in its preference rating system. 
Major effort will be to induce volume construction at levels consistently lower than 
the maximum $10,000 sales price or $80 a month rental. By relying on local directors, 
it's hoped that almost 500,000 units can be placed under construction this year. 


MERCHANDISING Coin-operated machines are making a strong bid for their share of the 

consumer's dollar. Although no new automatic vending machines have 
been produced for four years, the industry intends to capitalize on the wartime 
popularity of this type of "salesman." Meantime, no radical changes in style or de- 
Sign of new machines are believed likely until late this year. 


AUTOMOTIVE Despite current labor disputes, various members of the industry are inch- 

ing ahead with production of new types of cars. These units embody 
major advances in design and engineering, as well as safety characteristics. Mean- 
time, engineers are looking forward to even more advanced types of cars offering 
greater passenger comfort and safety, as well as many radical design changes. 


PLASTICS Significant: The industry now has a material that can be thought of in terms 

of metals and their uses, enables plastics to compete with metals. It's a 
war-developed, dimensionally stable material—a glass-reinforced plastic. Designers 
and engineers are expected to find many uses for it in such varied fields as trans- 
portation, construction and home appliances. 


RAILROADS Although total volume of freight traffic is expected to decline, imme- 


diate demands for freight cars will continue heavy. Why? Large-scale grain, 


food and coal shipments for export will require large amounts of freight-carrying 
12 ; 
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jipment during the next few months... . 
‘Passenger travel will be easier by next 
: . sr, aS military shipments slacken and 
‘gev cars are put into operation. 





GN TRADE Importers look forward to 
j a substantial volume of 
imports from China during the next few 

years—even greater than in previous 
normal years. However, resumption of large 
scale exports from China depends to a 

large extent upon stabilization of Chinese 
qurrency, establishment of a reasonable 
rate of exchange for the American dollar, 


and greater cargo space. 





RUBBER Don't expect large-scale pro- 
duction this year of spectacular 
sar-developed products. Output of the 
various classes of rubber products will 
more or less follow the pre-war pattern, 
vith tires and tubes accounting for about 
70% of total volume. However, as equip- 
nent becomes available towards the latter 
part of 1946, several of these new products 
will come into increasing production. 
METALS The recent acquisition of the 
world's largest aluminum plant 
makes Reynolds metals a ranking factor in 
this industry, is another step towards 
assuring cheaper aluminum. The whole in- 
dustry will now have three times the ca- 
pacity which the pre-war market could 
absorb. . . »« Warning that current stocks 
of tin in the U. S. are estimated as 
equal to only one year's supply, engineers 
believe extension of this supply at pres- 
ent appears largely to be a matter of 
conservation. 

SURANCE Casualty companies don't ex- 
pect a return to normal rates 
of automobile loss liability before 1948. 
They had hard sledding during the war— 
liability claims jumping almost 20% 
over peacetime years as wear and tear on 
ears was reflected in a rising accident 
rate. Watch for higher premiums per car, 
and less liability, as the number of new 
cars on the road increases. 

SCIENCE Main obstacle to many expanding 
technological research pro- 
Srams is a shortage in trained technicians, 
& condition that is expected to prevail 
for several years. Another factor, creat- 
ing uncertainty, is pending legislation 
_ dealing with research and patent policies. 
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Washington Preview 


{Continued from page 11) 
produce an explosion later this year, 
possibly before Summer... This is a 
two-headed problem—(a) for veterans who 
have outgrown the work they left three- 
to-four years ago; (b) for the ‘teen agers, 
now 23-24, who had never worked before 
being drafted . .. Unions are squabbling 
over seniority rights of firsi class, 
show little inclination to open their 
ranks to second class .. . Congressmen 
found curious and diverse reactions among 





returned soldiers they saw at home over 


holidays. Many were sore at a particular 
union, a particular employer but they 
were not, generally, anti-union; after 
being stuffed so long with military dis- 
cipline, they were generally glad to be 
back where you can talk back to the boss 
via strikes. .. . Old=-line vet organi- 
zations are finding it hard to assimilate 
the GI viewpoint. 





No real answer. . . « 
Strike solution can't 
be legislated. Truman is not fooling 
himself that fact-finding can be more than 
psychological deterrent. .. . Congress 
is moving siowly to require union respon- 
sibility. Byrd bill provisions are sig- 
nificent but ahead of the trend: 

(a) Prohibit destructive picketing. 

(b) Require unions to incorporate. 

(c) Election & financial reports to SEC. 

(a) Sue unions for breach of contract. 


GOV'T, SEIZURE 








PRODUCTION CONTROLS Plans to rub out 
CPA June 30 have 
come to a dead halt. .. . Lumber & texile 
divisions are expanding, field office 
employees returning to Washington. ... 
Strikes that are holding back production 
of shortage goods are the answer. ... 


Also, OPA ceilings are rising. 





PROFIT-SHARING Talked, but not looked 
upon as a workable basis 
for industrial peace. .. . From experi- 
ence, Management knows labor would "go 
along" only while profits are fat. ... 
Unions fear it would invite wage reduc- 


tions in exchange for "iffy" profits. 


Fens V0b6. 


Editor, Washington News Bureau. 
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“YOU SEE, MR. MANUFACTURER, 
our climate works with you Saks 


“Metropolitan Oakland Area’s mean temperature is 56.6° F., 
nearer to the ideal for greater efficiency than any other large 
manufacturing center. 


Se esp read between mean maximum (for Jul ly) ) and mean 
um (for January) is only temas 72° and 43°, 


‘shisidecsacialiii is rare, and there is no snow, no sleet, 
no slush to contend with. Practically no time is lost because 


of inclement weather. 


“Think of the saving in building costs, in heating costs, in air 
conditioning costs, in man hours. Think of the i increase in 
production—up to 15 per cent in some cases.” 


Write for this NEW-West factbook 





There are many other just as outstand- 
ing reasons for a elivie sony 
— 


MEW Bong book, “It’s An aad 
NEW West,” gives facts and figures 





tages for export and import business; 
central location with fast, low-cost dis- 
tribution over three trans-continental 
railroad systems; cheap and abundant 
power and fuel. 


If your company is interested in the 
profit opportunities offered by the 
West, write for this book NOW! 


METROPOLITAN OAKLAND AREA 
391 Chamber of Commerce Building, Oakland 12, California, U. S. A. 


secs The NATURAL Industrial Center of the NEW West 
ALAMEDA - ALBANY - BERKELEY - EMERYVILLE - WAYWARD - LIVERMORE - OAKLAND - PIEDMONT - PLEASANTON - SAN LEANDRO - RURAL ALAMEDA COUNTY 
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HOW TO” 


Make Your Own Job 


By JAMES D. WOOLF 








— 


O sensible employer will hire a 
N man unless he has a definite job 

to offer him. Otherwise, he is 
likely to turn the applicant away, al- 
most as a matter of habit, with the 
disheartening, routine response: “I’m 
sorry, but we don’t need anyone right 
how.” 

If this happens to you, don’t forget 
that the employer may be mistaken. 
For often the job is there, just waiting 
for somebody with imagination to 
come along and see it—and grab it! 

This is a lesson I learned as a boy. 
Anxious to earn extra money, I asked 
all three stores in my town for a job 
—any kind of a job. There were no 
openings. But a week later I found 
that one of these stores had taken on 
anew boy. Screwing up my courage, 
I asked the owner why I had been 
denied the chance. 

“Well, I'll tell you, son,” he said, 
“I didn’t think I had a job open when 
you asked for one. But then Freddie 
came in with an idea. He owns a bi- 
cycle, and he suggested that I ought 
to start a home delivery service, mean- 
ing himself. That’s a new notion for 
this town. And it is going to be a hit.” 

Well, I had a bicycle of a sort, too, 
but Freddie had something I didn’t 
have—an idea! 

A friend of mine, for many years 
the successful sports editor of a big 
Pennsylvania daily, also thought him- 
self into his first job. He wanted to be 
a newspaper man, but the only paper 
in his town turned him down cold. 
Instead of accepting the rebuff, he 
started to study the paper for weak 
spots. He settled on two factors: its 
almost total lack of sporting news in 
@ sports crazy town, and its meager 
coverage of farm happenings in a 
largely agricultural community. 

A week later he went back with two 
ideas—and a fistful of copy to back 
them up. It had been a busy sports 
week: two high school ball games, an 








James D. Wooxr, former vice-president of 
J. Walter Thompson Co., is the author of 
three books on advertising and business 
Practice. 
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Do you want a new job? A better job? It may be yours for the 
asking—provided you follow the formula recommended 
here. It's a success recipe that works 





amusing horseshoe pitching contest, 
and horse races at the country fair. 
He handed the editor a brisk and 
chatty account of these events as the 
pattern for a semi-weekly sports col- 
umn. Then he suggested another col- 
umn, “Farm Doings,” a newsy collec- 
tion of items he had picked up while 
chatting with farmers on Saturday, 
their big shopping day in town. My 
young friend was hired on the spot. 
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Are you this man... 


A lad in Iowa, back from recent 
war work in California, got his start, 
too, by making it. A pretty fair me- 
chanic, he tackled the owner of a 


garage in his home town. No job!. 


But the youngster didn’t give up: he 
had an idea. Explaining that he want- 
ed to learn more about the garage 
business, he offered to help out around 
the place for a few days without pay. 
The owner said he didn’t mind. 

The garage had only one repair 
truck, and the young man soon con- 
firmed his suspicion that many calls 
for help from stranded motorists were 
turned down. He asked for permission 
to fix up a broken-down motorcycle 
with a sidecar that was lying around 
the garage and to load it with tools 
for minor emergency repair jobs on 
the road. The owner grabbed at the 
offer. Now, thanks to a lively imagi- 
nation, this returned war worker has 
a steady, well-paying job. 

The rapid growth of new develop- 


ments in post-war America—television, 
air conditioning, civilian aviation, 
electronic gadgets, food freezing and 
many’ others—will furnish a fertile 


Recently, a manufacturing firm in 
Ohio had on its hands an amazing 
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. or this one? 


flashlight developed for the Army Air 
Corps. It worked without batteries and 
was guaranteed for a lifetime. How 
could this new product be put on dis- 
play so that millions of civilians all 
over the nation would see it—quickly? 
Hardware stores? General stores? 
Variety stores? Sporting goods stores? 
Electric shops? Garages? Mail order? 
Right into the midst of this problem 
walked two young drug salesmen look- 
ing for a chance to better themselves. 
“One type of retail outlet,” they said 
promptly, “has more store traffic, day 
and evening, than any other. There 
are 55,000 of these outlets in the 
United States. Most of them stay open 
12 to 15 hours a day and everybody 
patronizes them. For a starter, there’s 
where you'll sell your flashlights fast.” 
“Just what are you referring to?” 
asked the curious manufacturer. 
“Drug stores,” replied the young 
salesmen. “Give us three days and 
we'll prove it to you.” After working 
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only a handful of drug outlets, they 
were back three days later with orders 
totaling $15,000. 

A simple idea? Maybe so, but this 
I know: during more than 30 years 
as an advertising agency executive I 
have interviewed at least 5,000 job 
hunters—and not more than 50 of 
them, at most, came up with even the 
simplest on-the-button idea that applied 
to whatever problem we were talking 
about. 

When’ scouting for ideas, make a 
habit of observing critically jobs that 
are being poorly done. The indiffer- 
ence of others may spell opportunity 
for you. Take, for instance, the case 
of a man who started life carrying 
newspapers in Paterson, N. J. His 
sharp eyes noticed that boys who dis- 
tributed handbills for stores threw 
them around so carelessly that most of 
them were wasted. 

“If suth advertising pays,” the lad 
decided, “how much more profitable 
it would be if each circular were hand- 
ed to the housewife at the door.” He 
took this idea to a man who was about 
to open a new store in Paterson and 
got the job of distributing his an- 
nouncements. 

The youngster spent four days in 
distributing fliers that another boy 
would have handled in one day. But 
on the morning the store opened, there 
was such a rush of business that it 
nearly had to close its doors. The 
newsboy was hired on the spot. Four 
months later, at the age of 16 (believe 
it or not!), he was asked to manage 
another store in the chain. Today that 
newsboy, T. V. Grassey, is president 
of Great Eastern Stores—63 of them— 
in and around his home town of 
Paterson. 


RURAL BANKER 


Here is how a highly successful 
American banker, Percy H. Johnston, 
got his start as a lad of 16 in his home 
town of Lebanon, Ky. His father dead 
and the family needing money, Percy 
asked for a job at the local bank. But 
the bank could give him only a few 
errands that paid about two dollars a 
week. Young Johnston saw that he 
would have to make a job for himself. 

“This bank wants to do business 
with farmers all over the county,” he 
told the president, “yet it seems to 
know very little about them. I don’t 
think you know which farmers are ca- 
pable and industrious, which are go- 
ing downhill, which have good farms 


and which have poor ones. I’m sure 
16 


you can do lots more business—and 
with less risk, too—if you have such 
information. I'll find out for you.” 

Field surveys in those days were 
such a novelty in rural Kentucky that 
the president was astounded. But the 
idea sounded good, and Percy was 
given the green light. Off he went with 
his horse and buggy, and he didn’t 
return until he had had a friendly visit 
with every farmer in Marion County. 
Marching into the president’s office, he 
put on his desk a written record of 
the size and character of every farm, 
the conditions of the buildings, the 
number of livestock, the kind and 
quantity of farm machinery, whether 
the farmer had a bank account (and, 
if so, where), and whether the farm 
was mortgaged. 


POWER OF IDEAS 


Such a mass of vital, first-hand data 
the bank had never even dreamed of 
acquiring. The young man’s job was 
at once secure. And, as it turned out, 
so was his future. Twenty-three years 
later, Percy H. Johnston—largely be- 
cause he continued to deal in ideas— 
was made president of the great Chem- 
ical Bank & Trust Co. of New York. 

Remember that your idea needs to 
be original only in its application to 
your prospective employer’s business. 
Johnston’s county survey plan may 
have been an old one in Cincinnati or 
South Bend, but it was as new as a 






freshly-minted coin to the bankers ¢ 
Lebanon. And that was what counted. 

Make it a fixed habit to keep sharply 
on the lookout for unique ideas that 
others are already using successfully, 
Watch the advertising in your local 
newspapers for new angles in store 
service. Study the classified sections of 
the big telephone books. You'll find 
many ads of specialized businesses 
with a novel twist, and you may have 
some talent or experience that fits right 
into one of these slots. 

Every field of human activity is 
covered by one or more of America’s 
1,600 trade journals, whose business 
is the reporting of new ideas and de. 
velopments. Study them. They’re full 
of better ways of doing things, all of 
proved worth. 

Employers and managers are fre. 
quently so busy that they cannot search 
their trade magazines with regularity 
and diligence for ideas. The job-seeker 
who shows he has the energy and the 
imagination to root them out, and the 
initiative to put them into practice, is 
sure to get an interested hearing. 

Every morning a new day invites 
the job-seeker on a voyage of discov- 
ery in a challenging world. About him 
on every side, always, are fresh prob- 
lems to be solved, and better solutions 
of old problems to be thought out. 
The ever-changing needs of post-war 
America are calling to him—it’s up 


to him to hear and heed that call. 





Above all—think! 


new angles in store service, etc. 


things. 





How to Find Ideas 


1. Use your imagination. Can you visualize a big future for any new 
products, businesses? If you can, study them; analyze their prospects. 
Then try to find out where you can fit into the picture. 


2. Think! Think about the business—its needs, weaknesses, problems. 
Think over your own qualifications, what you have that you can sell. 


3. Keep your eye peeled for new service businesses. They’re growing 
fast, offering wide opportunities for ingenuity and initiative. 


4. Train yourself to watch out for jobs that aren’t being done prop- 
erly. The other fellow’s indifference may mean your opportunity. 


5. Make it a habit to watch the advertising in your local paper for 


6. Study the classified sections of big-city telephone books. They’re 
full of ads of specialized businesses with a novel twist. You may dis- 
cover an idea you can take advantage of. 


7. Study the trade journals. You'll find better, tested ways of doing 
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By R. D. MEYER 


in Chicago—a Quiz Kids venture 
—in which all the quizzers are 
teen-agers. The chief quizzer is Eugene 
Gilbert, 19-year-old protagonist of the 
Gil-Bert Teen-Age Services. Scarcely 
six months old, the company has as 
its representatives 350 of the nation’s 
youngest market researchers. These 
teen-age researchers conduct surveys 
among high school students to discover 
the buying trends, merchandising likes 
and dislikes of their classmates, so as 
to acquaint advertisers with what this 
important bobby-sock segment of con- 
sumer purchasing power really wants. 
These carefully supervised field rep- 
resentatives know all the angles of the 
jive crowd—its talk, reactions and do- 
ings—but in business they regard their 
service aS a serious, necessary ap- 
proach to the vast potentialities of the 
high school and college market. Their 
surveys cover a cross-section of the 
high schools by ages, income groups 
and nationalities. And their findings 
help to guide future media selections 
for retail advertising that will run well 
into millions of dollars. 


[is Chic a new business fenture 


ACCURACY ASSURED 


The company uses accepted market 
research procedures, so that it not only 
gets to this market correctly, but the 
accuracy of its surveys is assured. It 
is advised by key men in the Chicago 
advertising field, who took a liking to 
young Gilbert when he broke in‘o the 
agency business via the foot route 
along Michigan Avenue. Aside from 
his organization work, he is official 
teen-age market consultant for several 
of these agencies. And he’s refused 
five figure a year positions from them 
and other interested companies. As he 
puts it: “I like to see my mother’s face 
when she hears what I could be mak- 
ing working for someone else!” 

Marshall Field & Co. was one of the 
company’s first clients. Gilbert was 
employed to find out what Chicago 

tigh school boys want to wear and the 





ib. D. Meyer, writer and editor, is a frequent 
ontributor to Forses. 
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Teen-Agers Tell All 





Only 19 years old, Gene Gilbert has built a nationwide 
business from his market surveys of high schoolers’ likes 
and dislikes—in styles, cosmetics, foods, radio programs, etc. 





type of store in which they preferred 
to shop. As a result of the canvass, 
Field’s exclusive high school shop was 
opened. For a Michigan Avenue shoe 
salon, where Gilbert was once em- 
part-time 
clerk, he 
planned a com- 
plete merchan- 
dising and ad- 
vertising cam- 
paign for high 
school _ girls. 
Now, before 
launching any 
high school 
promotion, this organization consults 
the Teen-Age Services. 

Sponsored by several major State 
Street department stores, another sur- 
vey was undertaken to discover the 
newspapers and magazines most wide- 
ly read by high school students, the 
favored features, and the best-liked 
radio stations and programs—and 
why. Other clients include an air line; 
the U. S. Army; an automobile manu- 
facturer; a dairy; and candy, chew- 
ing gum and cosmetic companies—in 
fact, the company has been approached 
to scout for almost every likely mar- 
ket of teen-age interest. 

A hip operation prevented Gilbert 
from taking. an active part in school 
athletics, but up to the time of his 
graduation from Chicago’s Senn High 
School, in 1944, he was in the fore- 
front when it came to organizing and 
promoting major parties. His introduc- 
tion to the Chicago advertising circles 
was via letters in which he outlined 
his plan and assured his readers that 
it wasn’t “all cokes and jive in his 
crowd.” The letters were followed by 
enthusiastic personal solicitation. En- 
couraged by the reaction to his idea, 





Teen-Age Quizzer 


he laid the groundwork for his cam- 
paign by canvassing some 86 of the 
Chicago area high schools for research 
representatives. 

His key workers, on a flat rate per 
hour basis, are the “Joe Guns,” the 
most popular students, who know the 
habits, customs and language of their 
classmates. In each school the research 
is guided by supervisors who are re- 
sponsible for the accuracy of all sur- 
veys. These supervisors, in turn, are 
responsible to a district supervisor. 
And there’s a consultant board which 
includes the best informed teen-agers 
in their respective schools. Through 
these channels Gilbert is able to get a 
clear, over-all picture of teen-agers’ 
merchandising views and trends. 

Referring to future prospects of his 
young and youthful organization, he 
says: “We’re now planning to estab- 
lish similar groups in 12 other cities. 
Already, we have opened offices in 
Pittsburgh and Rochester. 


CROSS COUNTRY PANEL 


“We're just finishing a permanent 
cross-country panel of typical high 
school students who can be queried by 
mail for teen-age reactions to new 
products and packages, advertising 
copy and art work, styles in clothes, 
cosmetic trends, etc. Our monthly 
newsletter, a confidential report sent 
to subscribers, covers everything from 
what teen-age girls and boys in Seattle 
are wearing to what they are eating 
in Tampa. 

“Sources are our consumer panel, 
studies taken from surveys, reporters 
in each large marketing area, etc. The 
only jive that enters into our business 
is a quarterly supplement to this news- 
letter service which breaks down good 
copy angles for over 50 different com- 
modities.” 
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PUBLIC RELATIONS 





By CARLETON PEARL 


HicH-Pow- 
ERED press 
agentry has 
climbed into 
the postman’s 
mail bag. And 
the load is a 
heavy one. In 
1946 the ex- 
penditure for 
goodwill-building letters and postcards 
will easily exceed the wartime annual 
average of $275,000,000. __ 

Today, increasing numbers of man- 
ufacturers and national selling organ- 
izations want to know just what their 
consumers and customers are doing 
and thinking. A letter is one of the 
best means of finding out. 

In contrast with mail classified as 
direct mail advertising and mail order 
solicitation—a category which includes 
circulars, folders, brochures and mail- 
ing pieces that seek definite orders for 
products—public relations mail as a 
rule asks no direct cash return. It 
registers a thought, makes a sugges- 
tion, conveys news or attempts to mold 
public opinion. Its success is in direct 
ratio to the length of time it keeps 
clear of the nation’s waste baskets. 

Why do some letters bring replies 
and get results while others go prac- 
tically unopened? 





PERSONALIZE YOUR LETTERS © 


Recent research into the value of 
mail campaigns as a public relations 
medium reveals the importance of the 
following factors: 

Don’t address your prospect “Dear 
Madam” or “Dear Friend.” A “Dear 
Mrs. Smith” will gain upwards of 
35% better returns. And remember 
that misspelling a name is one of the 
most annoying of all irritants. No sin- 
gle factor will do more to undermine 
your approach. In the better quality 
campaigns, hand signatures are pre- 
ferred to facsimile plate signatures. 
It’s one more step in creating the illu- 
sion that John Jones has been selected 


Carteton Peart and Ricnarp Fenr are rov- 
ing reporters of the business scene. 








Any Mail Today? 


and RICHARD FEHR 





Molding public opinion by mail has become a big-time 


public relations job. Here are some pointers on what to do 
and what not to do to put your campaign over the top 





as an addressee of a very special sort, 
rather than as one of 50,000 names 
from an old list of book buyers. 
Where a reply is desired, many 
firms go to the expense of enclosing 
an individually stamped return envel- 
ope. On large mailings, of course, the 
business reply card or envelope is al- 
most standard practice. 
Proper use of color is an extremely 
important detail in planning a letter 
campaign. Don’t use colored paper. 
Plain white stationery is the best. It’s 
more business-like, denotes importance 
and carries dignity. Colored imprint- 
ing of the firm’s name and address, 
however, adds originality and interest. 


BE BRIEF 


Brevity is a keynote (but don’t ab- 
breviate). Far too many wordy and 
tiresome letters go out from leading 
organizations. People are busier today 
than ever. There’s more to do and 
more money with which to do it. Thus 
the interest-span in unfamiliar or un- 
expected mail is cut down. 

The letter preferred by leading pub- 
lic relations advisers is individually 
addressed, not run through an address- 
ograph. It is processed—and the saluta- 
tion filled in, with nearly perfect match- 
ing type. The letter gets to the point 
in the first paragraph and is not more 
than a single page in length. The sig- 
nature is hand-signed. The return en- 
velope is stamped, and the whole thing 
is mailed first class. Penny and a half 
or third class mailings announce their 
unimportance promptly and thus limit 
results. 

Recent experiments conducted in 
New York showed that returns from a 
top quality letter were exactly 48% 
greater-than those obtained with a 
letter carrying the same message but 
that was produced at minimum cost. 


Study your letter for its psychologi- 
cal effect. Avoid overstatement and in- 
sincerity. Whether your text is de- 
signed to appeal to a man’s pride, to 
flatter his intelligence or to aid his 
business, it must be sincere. 

It’s the amount of time and atten- 
tion poured into a mailing piece that 
makes success or failure. Using air- 
mail special-delivery to send a poor 
letter can’t offset its negative factors. 
On the other hand, a postcard will 
sometimes do a job adequately if it’s 
carefully produced. 

Even a top-quality letter can be a 
failure if it’s sent to a worn or in- 
accurate list. One of New York’s letter 
experts, Henry Bern, who has spent 20 
years studying how to get better re- 
turns with the medium, cites the case 
of a list of tire buyers which had been 
used over and over again for years. A 
careful check-up proved it to be 60% 
worthless—due to changes of address, 
deaths and other causes. Bern advises 
a highly selective list, prepared spe- 
cifically for each job. 


SPECIAL TOUCHES 


He is also a believer in special little 
touches will give a letter the stamp of 
realism. For example, one concern, 
which mailed 30,000 letters to a hand- 
picked list of the country’s leaders, 
purposely omitted a comma. The mis- 
take was then corrected with ink, mak- 
ing each letter seem individually dic- 
tated. 

Any type of business enterprise can. 
readily develop its public relations by 
mail. Mail surveys are made to obtain 
cross sections of public thinking on 
some particular condition or product. 
Leaders in all fields are asked ques 
tions which, in turn, are the basis of 
institutional advertising copy or pub- 
licity. | : 
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66 Y biggest mistake overtook 
me and almost wrecked my 
business in 1938. Up to this 

time I had been a one-man team, driv- 
en hard by my banker, my lawyer, my 
customers, necessity and myself. But 
my company was unbalanced; things 
weren’t clicking; the Weatherhead Co. 
was headed for bankruptcy. 

“By nature and experience, I was 
a complete individualist, with profound 
confidence in my own ability. I had 
been able to win the collegiate cham- 
pionship in boxing, on my own, and 
had started my business the same way. 
But fate jerked me up and showed that 
I couldn’t run the show by myself. 
There must be others upon whose abil- 
ity I could depend, who would be 
carrying out my ideas, Thus this year 
saw a right-about-face. I determined to 
select and organize my industrial team 
carefully, and then drive it to the 
limit.” 

Al Weatherhead has done this so 
successfully that he now has plants in 
four cities, employing around 4,000 
workers, manufacturing 60,000 items 
for refrigeration, aviation and automo- 
biles, and is known as one of the coun- 
try’s most competent and capable 
executives. He operates his business 
according to the following chart: 

1. Engineering—you must develop 
something people want. 

2. Manufacturing—you must be 
able to produce quality material in a 
competitive field. 

3. Personnel—there must be people 
with the “know-how.” 

4. Sales—aggressive and intelligent 
salesmen keep business from dying due 
to excessive inventory. 

5. Financial—assets and _ liabilities 
must be balanced, liquidity assured, to 
keep a business in the right groove. 

“If you can pick a strong man for 
each one of these departments and 
then drive like the devil, it’s a cinch,” 
he says today. © 

He recalls with pride his three years 
on Percy Haughton’s great Harvard 





Roy RutuHerrorp is one of Forses regular 
Contributing Editors. 
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r MY BIGGEST MISTAKE’ 


“I Was a One-Man Team’ 





As told to ROY RUTHERFORD 





Al Weatherhead’s business was headed for bankruptcy— 
until the day he learned that teamwork is just as vital in 
business as it is on the playing field 





football team, during which period 
they lost only one game: “Haughton 
said that the average fellow doesn’t 
have enough confidence to achieve his 
highest success. He needs urging, driv- 
ing and developing. He told us that 
he’d teach us to play 15% better foot- 
ball than any of us thought we could 
play. He developed matchless esprit de 
corps and seemed literally to breathe 
his spirit into us, until the 11 men be- 
came one man, and that man was 
Haughton. 

“T learned from him that the player 
who tries to be a one-man team sooner 
or later comes a cropper. Unfortunate- 
ly, however, I had failed to apply this 
lesson in my 
industrial life 
— until that 
fateful year.” 

Recently, 
| Weatherhead 
| gave a remark- 
= able demon- 
+ stration of his 
belief that 
“proper esprit 
de corps and 
drive will cre- 
ate an indus- 
trial team 
which is capa- 
ble of accom- 
plishing the impossible.” The Air 
Corps wanted an air compressor for 
the B-29, a nine-pound appliance which 
would enable the giant to shorten the 
bomb run and thus lessen the strain 
on the lads “sweating it out.” Some 
companies said it would take six 
months to get into production. . 

‘“Sixty days!” said Weatherhead, 
although it was entirely out of his 
manufacturing line. He called together 
his experts; plans were laid; educa- 
tional brochures were distributed; the 
factory was lined with placards, 





Al Weatherhead 


streamers and cards; special caps were 
given to those who were doing the 
jobs;-pep meetings were held. Weath- 
erhead, who can run any machine in 
the plant, went down on the line and 
worked with the men 18 hours a day. 
The plant was electrified, just as was 
his old Harvard team before the Yale — 
game. 

On the 61st day I went with him to 
Wright Field, where we placed a cello- 
phane hat box circled by a blue satin 
ribbon on the desk of General Wolfe. 
In it was the shiny #1 Compressor. 

During World War I Weatherhead 
enlisted in the Air Corps, becoming a 
1st Lieutenant. One bleak day he shot 
down two German captiye balloons 
eight miles behind their lines. The his- 
tory of Squadron 95, in naming the 
“Bravest of the Brave,” said: “Weath- 
erhead was one of the brightest stars 
of this period.” For this and other 
meritorious action he received a cita- 
tion from Pershing. 

He saved a thousand dollars, came 
home, rented a small space, drew up 
some blueprints, took them to Stewart 
Warner and sold 80,000 gadgets before 
he had installed his second-hand ma- 
chinery, which he ran himself, in addi- 
tion to sweeping the floors and making 
the fires. 

“During those and ensuing days,” 
he recalls, “I had all the troubles any 
industrialist could have—and then 
some. Many times we couldn’t tell 
whether we would crash or bail out.” 

As unorthodox and unpredictable as 
a Kansas cyclone, Al Weatherhead is 
a spectacular embodiment of dynamic 
force, possessing a remarkable combi- 
nation of characteristics, all blending 
together to create “drive—drive— 

drive.” He has more than 55 inven- 
tions to his credit, is a natural engi- 
neer and mechanic, seems to have un- 
{Continued on page 33) 
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WORLD PRESS DIGEST 





On this page, every issue, FORBES pre- 
sents the most pertinent comments 
of foreign-language newspapers about 
American business and the American 
way of life. 


ABOR problems in the U. S. are of 
special concern to Canada, as 
many American international 

unions have locals there. The following 
comments view with some alarm recent 
trends: 


.“The Hitlerian edicts of Mr. James 
C. Petrillo have become familiar. . . . 
The latest of these is a politely phrased 
ultimatum asking the American broad- 
casting companies if they would kind- 
ly discontinue the broadcasting of any 
musical programs from foreign coun- 
tries, except Canada. . . . By the high- 
handed decree of this one man, the 
whole American people are thus pro- 
hibited from listening to rebroadcast 
music of foreign origin, regardless of 
their own wishes and natural rights. 
... The chief reason for the success of 
the Petrillo musical dictatorship is a 
weakness of the U. S. labor laws, which 
has permitted this clever man to use 
them to his own advantage, regardless 
of the rights of others or of the prin- 
ciples of ordinary equity.”—GLoBE 
AND Mai, Toronto, Canada. (Con- 
servative. ) 


“President Truman moves to the 
left. . . . In practical politics the Presi- 
dent’s present strategy is to recapture 
the labor vote, which he seriously 
alienated with his fact-finding legisla- 
tion for labor disputes.”—WINNIPEG 
Free Press, Winnipeg, Canada. (Lib- 


eral.) 


The U. S. has proposed another 
World Conference. This one would 
meet next Summer and seek to remove 
barriers in International Trade. The 
American attempts to revolutionize 
world economy are not regarded in all 
quarters as altogether altruistic: 


“The American proposals on World 
Trade and Employment project into 


» America— Through 
© Foreign Eyes « + «+ 


the world sphere the pattern of Ameri- 
can economic thought. . . . Removal of 
trade barriers and discriminations, 
and expansion of multilateral trade .. . 
are impeccable aims on paper. . . . The 
proposals abound in qualifications and 
trim the basic postulates freely to fit 
present day facts—but only those that 
are visible to American eyes.”—THE 
Economist, London, England. (Finan- 
cial, slightly unorthodox. ) 


“With regard to commercial policies 
. .. the Americans are all for free com- 
petition, supported by anti-trust laws 
—but the British want to base their 
policies on cartels, monopolies, price 
agreements, dividing of markets, etc. 
The result of this disagreement must 
be determined before Norway will 
know what to do.”—Norces HANDELS 
0G SJOEFARTSTIDENDE, Oslo, Norway. 
(Comercial, Conservative. ) 


Truth, like beauty, seems to be in 
the eye of the beholder. The U. S. leans 
over backward to mind its own busi- 
ness, according to this comment from 
Mexico; the other sees it as a “butt- 
insky” in the affairs of other nations: 


“Despatches from Washington re- 
veal that the U. S. Government will for 
the future positively refrain from in- 
terfering, directly or indirectly, in 
Mexican electoral matters. . . . Also, it 
will recommend and issue orders to 
the private citizen not to interfere by 
propaganda or in any other way in an 
electoral campaign. It debars money 
contributions to funds of any Mexican 
political candidate. . . . If a political 
agent in future elections attempts to 
collect outside funds it will be regard- 
ed as supremely reprehensible.” —Ex- 
CELSIOR, Mexico. (Independent, Con- 
servative. ) 


“The finances for UNRRA were 
withheld [by Congress] for a long 
time. . . . Of political factors entering 
the controversy, a reactionary section 
of the American public does not like 
to see moneys transmitted to countries 
where in the near future no democratic 





government, by American standards, 
may be expected. . . . In all this may 
be observed a sense of moral superior. 
ity. There exists in America a sacred 
conviction that the democratic ideal 
has found there its best expression. 
The attitude towards Russia is also de- 
termined thereby. For the average 
American “Democracy” is _ closely 
bound with free enterprise.”—Vri 
NEDERLAND, Amsterdam, Holland. 
(Independent. ) 


‘ Almost all the United Nations who 
were beneficiaries of America’s gener- 
ous wartime lend-lease are back asking 
for peacetime loans. Such despatches 
as the following help to create the im- 
pression abroad that ‘Uncle Sam’s 
pocketbook is bottomless: 


“The Americans are burning and 
bulldozing in the earth everything that 
can not be sold on the spot. Under- 
ground or into the sea are going, 
daily, radio transmitters and receivers, 
jeeps, motor generators, hospital gear, 
vehicles, typewriters and other gear.” 
—Tue Herap, Melbourne, Australia. 
(Conservative. ) 


“This is the first post-war Christmas 
with business booming and the people 
happy . . . with a profusion of recon- 
version civilian goods and money 
everywhere. . . . New York is the one 
city in the world where it is a tragedy 
if you haven’t got it. During the war, 
when restrictions on manufacturing 
deprived civilians of luxury goods, the 
disparity in pocketbooks did not make 
such a difference, but now ostentatious 
wealth and the ultimate in extrava- 
gance has reappeared. On display in 
the Fifth Avenue stores is everything 
from a private plane—which anyone 
with a pilot’s license and $2,294 in his 
pocket can buy—to a smart fur coat 
for the little doggy, purchasable at the 
effrontery price of $246—and through- 
out Europe there are millions of hu- 
man beings dying of cold.”—La 
Nacion, Buenos Aires, Argentina. 
(Independent. ) 
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» senmatic fever can be 





bed if he has persistent low fever, pain in 


joints or muscles, or continued loss of —— 





. «make sure the doctor’s orders are 
followed. He should stay under a doc- 
tor’s care until all signs—including labo- 
ratory tests—show that no vestige of 
the attack remains. 


Unfortunately, rheumatic fever may 
recur. After convalescence, therefore, be 
specially careful to guard your child 
against wet feet and chills. 


Try to avoid exposing him to people 
with “sore throats” and colds. For recur- 
rence may be brought on by these and 
other mild illnesses, such as grippe and 
certain respiratory infections. 


Sometimes rheumatic heart disease 
FEBRUARY 1, 1946 





may be present although there has been 
no previous record of a rheumatic fever 
attack. 


The only way to discover this condi- 
tion—and to prevent serious heart dam- 
age—is by periodic physical examination. 

Rheumatic fever, itself, causes more 
fatalities among school-age children than 
any other disease. The way to combat 
this tragic toll is to maintain youngsters 
in the best possible condition by proper 
diet, rest, healthy exercise. and regular 
medical supervision. 

To learn more about combating the 


disease, send for Metropolitan’s free 
booklet, 26-I, ““Rheumatic Fever.” 
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TO EMPLOYERS: Your employ- 
ees will benefit from understand- 
ing these important facts about 
rheumaticfever. Metropolitanwill 
gladly send you enlarged copies 
of this advertisement—suitable 
for use on your bulletin boards. 

















RAILROADS 


Freight Rate Evolution 


By HENRY B. KLINE 


SHORT answer to J. G. Lyne’s 
two-part article, “FREIGHT RaTE 
REVOLUTION?” (see FORBEs, 
Dec. 1 and Dec. 15) is “evolution.” 

To be sure, the Interstate Commerce 
Commission ruling that a uniform 
classification and class rate system 
shall apply everywhere East of the 
Rockies will require adaptation by 
shippers and railroads. It also weakens 
an advantage the Eastern states have 
long enjoyed—so several of them have 
recently launched an appeal in the 
courts. 

The anti-trust attack by the Justice 
Department and the State of Georgia, 
if it succeeds, will make some railway 
traffic executives uncomfortable in- 
deed. But neither development is revo- 
lutionary. 

Change is disturbing, but these par- 
ticular developments promise well for 
most of the public, and in the end for 
the railroads themselves. 

Under the class rate decision, says 
Mr. Lyne, “freight rates are to be used 
as an instrument of economic policy 
by the Government . . . to stimulate 
the development of industry in the 
South and West at the expense of .. . 
the East.” 

That comes about, he reasons, be- 
cause the decision curbs the perfectly 
natural practice of Eastern carriers in 
making lower rates on manufactured 
goods, and Southern and Western car- 
riers in making higher ones. 

The practice is natural, because it 
favors existing regional specializations. 
But if rate systems founded on that 
historical accident work injustice, 
there is every reason why Congress 
and the ICC should change them. 

American railroads are a physically 
integrated public service with such 
strong characteristics of natural mo- 
nopoly that they acquired legalized 
semi-monopoly status and a detailed 
code of regulation 59 years ago. Leav- 
ing such an industry free at its own 
pleasure to apportion joint and over- 





Henry B. Kune, co-author of Regionalized 
Freight Rates: Barrier to National Produc- 
tiveness, is an editorial writer for the St. 
Louis Post-Dispatch. 









Freight rate changes—boon or menace? Here’s one author. 
ity’s analysis—an answer to J. G. Lyne’s two articles on the 
subject, in the December 1 and 15 FORBES 





head costs among its rates would give 
it power, in a great degree, to pre- 
scribe where wheat shall be grown, 
automobiles assembled. So, long ago, 
Congress curbed that power by forbid- 
ding discrimination among persons, 
communities and commodities. 
Nobody disputes those prohibitions. 
Then what dispute is there with out- 
lawing discrimination among regions, 
as Congress did in 1940? After the 
ICC found there was substantial parity 
of unit service costs but wide disparity 
of rates, with the effect of loading com- 
petition in favor of the East, what real 


question is there against the correction 
it prescribed? 


EASTERN STATES FAVORED 


Assuredly, rate disparity has worked 
strongly to favor Eastern manufactur- 
ers. The Tennessee Valley Authority 
found, for example, that a Mississippi 
starch factory could have delivered its 
product to the same destinations at the 
same prices, and increased its net in- 
come by 124%—if only its freights 
had enjoyed the Eastern scale of rates. 
Or it could have reduced prices 2.5% 
and profited from larger volume in a 
wider market. 

In similar studies, the State of Texas 
found a canner who would have 
gained an additional 7.31% annual 
return on investment; a cotton mill, 
3.68%; a yeast-food maker, 6.1%. 
These casestudies also disclosed rate 
handicaps on supplies and materials 
received by the plants—which weakens 
the familiar sweeping assertion that 
the South and West have rate advan- 
tages on unfinished and raw materials. 

Perhaps rate handicaps rarely mean 
a death sentence; but they act regu- 
larly, in the TVA’s phrase, “as a slow 
poison.” Granted, the South and West 
have comparatively few finished-goods 


industries. Data from the ones they do 
have, however, make an eloquent case 
that they would have more if rate han- 
dicaps had not stood in the way—and 
that the ones they do have would be 
larger. 

Mr. Lyne says that rate adjustments 
more often follow traffic than lead it. 
That is not wholly true of class rates. 
But even if it were, raising the point 
is as much as to contend that the South 
and West must overcome every other 
handicap before the freight rate handi- 
cap can be removed. That course would 
be, and in the past has been, one way 
to protect the East indefinitely in its 
lion’s share of new industry—and all 
on no better ground than the geo- 
graphic chance that caused’ it to be 
industrialized first and to get a rate 
system adapted to that fact. 

Others plead that the South pays 
lower wages. That is another way of 
arguing that freight rates should be 
used as a protective tariff, an equalizer 
of production costs among regions. 
And that role, as the law prescribes 
and the ICC has repeatedly ruled, is 
expressly denied to freight rates. 

The class rate decision does not 
equalize advantages. It does keep 
freight rates from perpetuating advan- 
tages and disadvantages not founded 
on economic differences in the trans- 
portation process itself—most notably, 
differences in unit costs of providing 
the service. 


WORKS BOTH WAYS 


The principle is good enough to cut 
both ways. Perhaps, as Mr. Lyne and 
others point out, some Southern and 
Western rates on lower-grade materials 
need upward revision to avoid discrim- 
ination against the East. If they do, 
readjusting them will not take away 
any legitimate production-cost advan- 
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tage that any producing area now has. 
Any advantage gained or lost will be 
one that had no basis except in the 
grown-like-Topsy character of the rate 
structure. 

Will the decision deprive the East 
of factories? 

Mr. Lyne suggests it will; Governor 
Dewey thought so when he pleaded 
with the ICC not to remove New 
York’s advantages. Theirs is an ancient 
fallacy. They assume that Mississippi 
sharecroppers and small-town Mis- 
sourians would not buy more automo- 
biles and washing machines if they 
worked in factories and thus got the 
money to pay for them. 

To state the fallacy is to explode it. 
Let the South and West produce more 
income, and they will become stouter 
competitors of the East—but they will 
also buy more of its goods. 

Defenders of the railroads do have 
somewhat better grounds for misgiv- 
ings about the anti-trust attack. The 
attackers sometimes sound as though 
they want the railroads to compete like 
so many merchants. It can’t be done. 
To a very considerable degree, car- 





hauls and railroads on long ones, but 
rail and truck rates more and more 
become identical at every distance— 
and the private rate bureaus in the 
two fields co-operate to keep them so. 

These are regulatory functions; they 
belong only in the ICC. It is intoler- 
able that they should be exercised out- 
side the ICC, even beyond its reach. 
The rate bureaus defeat regulation 
very much as the helding companies 
defeated utility regulation before they 
were brought under control. 

And still the railroads want to make 
price-fixing legal by private bureau. 
They are pushing all-out for the Bul- 
winkle bill (H. R. 2536) to exempt 
them from anti-trust prosecution—and 
have already got it passed by the 
House. 

The bill should not become law. 

Mr. Lyne himself inadvertently sug- 
gested one reason why when he spoke 
disapprovingly of those “me-too” 
Southern members of Congress who 
held mandatory rate-parity bills over 
the ICC while it was considering the 
facts. That was bad. It was a gratu- 
itous affront; it threatened inexcusable 


* - * 


Will freight rate changes work a hardship on East Coast industry? 


riers must work in close co-operation 
simply because they are physically a 
single system. 

It does not follow, however, that 
group action need reach as far as it 
does. It has gone too far when the 
railroads, through rate bureaus, pre- 
scribe what degree of restraint shall 
be imposed on competition among 
themselves. They are doing that. 

Individual carriers, in spite of their 
nominal rights, are effectively deterred 
from exercising rate initiative against 
the group desire. 

The Western Commissioner Agree- 
ment, which long remained a secret 
from even the ICC, undertook to set 
revenue levels in great regions. Truck 
lines have cost advantages on short 
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interference by Congress in the ICC’s 
duly appointed technical functions. 

But, having condemned an interfer- 
ence which was never more than a 
threat, how can anyone then face about 
and propose a decisive trespass against 
a sovereign American institution more 
sacred than the [CC—the Supreme 
Court? The Court has accepted juris- 
diction in Georgia’s suit. It recently 
appointed a special master to prepare 
a factual record for its consideration. 
Yet the rate-bureau - defenders rush 
action on a bill to beat out the Court 
by making the matter before it moot. 
It all depends, apparently, on whose ox 
is gored, whose sacred cow profaneéd. 

Even if this important question of 
propriety were not present, there is 





sufficient other reason to repudiate the 
Bulwinkle bill. The record of the rate 
bureaus is not good enough to warrant 
legalizing them. Not only that, but the 
ICC has largely disqualified itself 
from its proposed power to issue cer- 
tificates of anti-trust exemption. 

The ICC has been consistently am- 
biguous about the bureaus. It has also 
engaged in odd behavior in its own 
practice, some of which makes it a 
phantom defendant in the anti-trust 
suits. 

A single example will illustrate the 
latter point. In 1940 the ICC assumed 
regulatory power over inland waterway 
carriers, incurring a duty to prevent 
them from either giving or receiving 
unfair competition. Yet it was after 
1940 that the ICC granted the rail- 
roads leave to charge much higher 
outbound rates on _ barge-originated 
grain than on rail-originated—even 
though the actual railway services 
from collection point to destination 
were identical. So the barge operators 
lost their natural advantage, and the 
shippers lost the advantage of employ- 
ing their service. 


BULWINKLE BILL INADEQUATE 


In short, the Bulwinkle bill would 
perpetuate evils by placing them under 
very nominal control by an agency 
which owes the public an accounting 
for some of its own deeds. When it 
can see the way, Congress should 
amend the Interstate Commerce Act 
to retain the necessary features of 
group action and eliminate the bad— 
also to give the ICC itself more specific 
instruction on such matters as justice 
between railroads and barges and rail- 
roads and trucks, and between the 
users of these services. The Bulwinkle 
bill fills neither need, and it would 
‘preclude filling one of them. 

No one is now competent to say 
what precise form the solution should 
take. Now that a clear conflict has de- 
veloped between the Sherman Act and 
activities carried on in the outer shad- 
ows of the Interstate Commerce Act, 
no one actually knows what the pres- 
ent law requires. The ICC does not 
know. Cengress does not know—and 
is no better prepared to amend the 
law than it was in 1943, when the 
Wheeler bill to regulate rate bureaus 
died of utter indecision in a Senate 
committee. 

Arguments have been too much in 
half-truths, too much beside the issue. 
That applies to both sides. 

{Continued on page 33) 
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’46 Outlook Bright, Thoughi§ 


East Coast States 


TRIKES, Strikes, strikes—and yet 

reconversion is ahead of schedule! 
In the East Coast area, New York, 
New Jersey, Pennsylvania and Dela- 
ware are particularly affected by pro- 
duction delays in steel, aluminum, 
motor vehicles and industrial appli- 
ances, and by stoppage of telephone, 
telegraph and transit services. In the 
steel industry alone, out of 700,000 
steel workers about 220,000 are locat- 
ed in Pennsylvania, but all of the 
state’s seven billion dollar industries 
will be seriously handicapped if steel 
production is stopped for long. 

The cheering part of the industrial 
picture is that in spite of strikes, 
shortages of some materials and man- 
power, the renaissance of peacetime 


business continues to march onward. 
New materials and new products are 
already being manufactured, or are 
coming on the market soon. A new 
stainless steel, for example, known as 
“Stainless W,” and destined for great 
peacetime usefulness, has been an- 
nounced by Wood Works of Carnegie- 
Illinois Steel Corp. at McKeesport. 
A multiple purpose stainless alloy, 
combining high strength, corrosion re- 
sistance and hardenability obtained 
through heat treatment, it’s made in 
strip, sheet, wire and tube form. Many 
other new materials and products, ap- 
pearing almost daily, offer great poten- 
tial markets to manufacturers and dis- 
tributors not only in this country but 
the world over.—A. R. GrIswoLp. 


New England States 


| gaeruyidees is proving its 
confidence in the future, despite 
the rumblings of the croakers that this 
section is “dead,” by the record num- 
ber of new firms incorporated to do 
business in 1945. The total: 2,546, 
compared with 1,328 for 1944 and 971 
for 1943. In December alone 467 new 
firms were chartered, a figure equal to 
48% of the aggregate of incorpora- 
tions for the entire year 1943. 

Massachusetts—a state of small 
businesses, as is all of New England— 
will give birth to a widely diversified 
list of firms. Most numerous are new 
concerns in the shoe industry, a field 
in which the Bay State has always ex- 
celled. Also prominent are firms enter- 
ing the manufacture of dress goods 
and sportswear. The needle trade busi- 
ness, particularly around Boston, is 
growing so that today it is one of the 
most important in the state. Other new 
incorporations include: fishing trawl- 
ers, realty concerns, machine com- 
panies, restaurants, automotive sales 
firms and concerns lured by the “ro- 
mance” of electronics. 

Signs point to a boom in New En- 
gland’s roadside restaurant field. The 
Howard Johnson Co., most important 


single operator in the roadside chain 
field, did some $100,000,000 pre-war 
business annually. The company’s post- 
war plans call for substantial expan- 
sion along New England highways. 

Growth in this business ties in with 
projected expansion of New England’s 
famous recreation, or “tourist indus- 
try.” A $500,000,000 a year business 
before the war, big things are expected 
of it, both in Summer trade and in 
Winter sports development. In the 
White Mountains area there has been 
a great rejuvenation of skiing activi- 
ties, and a goodly amount of real estate 
in this region is being “converted” into 
lodging and eating facilities for sports 
enthusiasts. “Snow trains” of the rail- 
roads are also back again. 

Elaborate plans are in the blueprint 
stage to provide new housing facilities, 
but the material supply situation is 
very dismal right now, and conserva- 
tive suppliers will not hazard a guess 
as to when conditions will improve. 

Meanwhile, unemployment compen- 
sation payments are mounting, due in 
part to the increasingly rapid, influx 
into civilian life of so many Gls, who 
are coming back faster than industry 
can absorb them.—Davip MAck. 





Midwest States 


gyrate management practices 
are undergoing reconversion, par- 
ticularly here in the Midwest. Sears, 
Roebuck are the top exponents of this 
new executive philosophy, which calls 
for decentralization of administrative 
control. The trend is further supported 
by the growing number of companies, 
both from the East and West Coast re- 
gions, which are utilizing Midwest 
operating bases because of distributive 
and other advantages. 

Midwest business activity is gaining 
momentum. Incorporations are reach- 
ing record-breaking figures in every 
locality. The looked-for prosperity 
wave can hardly miss if labor ills can 
be removed and production can be un- 
leashed to meet the surge of pent-up 
purchasing power. Most significant de- 
velopment in labor is the step towards 
making unions financially responsible 
for unauthorized strikes, slowdowns. 

Newly announced business and in- 
dustrial expansions in the Great Lakes- 
Mississippi-Ohio Valley area indicate 
great promise in this region. General 
Motors has surveyed sales of one of 
its light cars in their best period and 
found that 75% of all deliveries were 
made in this territory. 

Here are some other expansion high- 
lights in the Midwest: Liquid Carbonic 
Corp. will spend about $5,200,000 on 
new plants in Chicago and elsewhere 
and has joined with the General Tire 
and Rubber Co., for a $1,000,000 fac- 
tory at Morristown, IIl., for a combina- 
tion home refrigerator and freezing 
unit. Industrial Rayon Corp., Cleve- 
land, contemplates a $40,000,000 plant 
somewhere between Buffalo and Chi- 
cago. B. F. Goodrich is setting up a 
$4,000,000 plastic processing plant 
near Marietta and Libby-Owens Ford, 
Plaskon Division, plans a $4,000,000 
resin manufacturing unit. 

The exposition and trade show pros- 
pects seem stupendous. The National 
Aircraft Show, a 10-day Cleveland 
promotion, starting with an advance 
ticket sale of 150,000, approached 
300,000 admissions before its end. 

—Ora S$. PFLuc. 
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Western States 


— statements published in Jan- 
uary reflected the strong financial 
condition of Western States and gave 
some indication of the bulging backlog 
of consumer spending power waiting 
to be released. In Colorado Springs, 
Colo., where a nationwide bid is being 
made for new, small fabricating indus- 
tries, five banks, serving a population 
of 75,000, had deposits of 64 millions 
in 1945—up 14 millions over 1944. 
In Greeley, Colo. (population 16,000) , 
center of a fertile agricultural area (it 
had no war industries), deposits in 
the town’s three banks rose from 7 
million in. 1940 to 24 million in 1945. 
These examples are typical of a pros- 
perous pattern being created in cities 
and towns throughout the entire Rocky 
Mountain region. 

One of the most important features 
of Western economy is the speedy con- 
struction of scores of REA power lines 
throughout the sparsely-populated but 
abundant ranch and farm areas of 
Montana, Wyoming, Utah, Colorado 
and New Mexico. Literally thousands 
of rural families will enjoy the luxuries 
and comforts of electricity for the first 
time in 1946. To meet the demand for 
treated power line poles, ties and fence 
posts, W. S. Broderick, head of West- 
ern Paving Co. at Denver, is installing 
a $500,000 wood treating plant on 50 
acres north of Denver city limits. Hia- 
watha Forest Products Co. of Detroit 
will construct a large pole and post 
treating plant this spring in western 
Montana. 

With the return of service men, a 
revival of metal mining and prospect- 
ing is getting underway in the proved 
mining camps of the region. Emphasis 
is being placed, however, more on the 
industrial metals and less on gold and 
silver. 

Significant in industrial circles is the 
fact that the region continued to have 
the nation’s best record for labor rela- 
tions. re 

Typical of the vision and confidence 
with which small Western communities 
are planning for the future is this pro- 
gram for Farmington, N. M. (Pop. 
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2,500), which hopes to spend $400,000 
on improvements in 1946: sewage dis- 
posal, $58,000; water supply improve- 
ment, $78,000; street improvements, 
$148,000; a memorial park, $42,000. 
Plans are being pushed to accommo- 
date the largest and most prosperous 
tourist season in the history of the 
mountain states. Plain fact is that 
facilities of the region’s resorts simply 
will not be able to handle the expected 
business.—EUGENE CERVI. 


Pacific States 
REATEST activity is in big indus- 


try and very small business. 
Large, well-financed corporations are 
taking a long-range view to start huge 
expansion programs. Small shops are 
prospering, but try to hold to less than 
five workers to avoid union contracts. 
Utilities appear most optimistic. 
West Coast population doubled in past 





20 years, is expected to double again 
in next 10. Pacific Telephone and Tele- 
graph Co. and subsidiaries, Southern 
California Telephone Co. and Bell 
Telephone Co. of Nevada, plan $400 
million expansion program in next five 
years, some $100 million being ear- 
marked for 1946. Pacific Gas & Elec- 
tric Co. will spend $30 million on con- 
struction and equipment. Southern 
California Gas Co. and Southern Coun- 
ties Gas Co. plan $15 million natural 
gas pipeline from Texas fields. Moun- 
tain States Power Co. will invest a mil- 
lion dollars on new Oregon power 
plants. 

The automobile industry is expand- 
ing: Los Angeles area expects to as- 


semble 500,000 cars annually, thrice 
pre-war rate. 

In spite of the lag in GI loans, the 
rush into small business continues at 
an unprecedented rate. Approximately 
7,000 new firms a month are being 
launched in California. Good bets: 
cafes, food stores, garages, gas stations 
and service shops. New luxury goods 
shops appear the least promising ven- 
ture.—CHaARLEs F. Berry. 


Southern States 


| eet the past 10 years the 
South’s pulp and paper industry 
has developed into a major factor in 
this section’s economy. The pulpwood 
industry now employs thousands of 
workers in the pulp mills. Additional 
thousands of rural residents earn their 
livelihood by cutting trees. for pulp. 
This development is to be greatly ac- 
celerated in the months ahead by the 
erection of new plants and facilities 
and the expansion of existing ones. 
For example: Gair Santee Corp. has 
purchased a site near Orangeburg, 
S. C., for the construction of a power 
plant, pulp and paper mills and a vil- 
lage to cost more than $12,000,000. 

The proposed new addition to the 
Fiber Container Co., Martinsville, Va., 
will double the company’s capacity for 
the manufacture of fiberboard con- 
tainers, corrugated containers and 
similar products. The expansion of the 
operations of Champion Paper and 
Fiber Co. is expected to cost about 
$8,000,000. 

Gaylord Container Corp., operating 
huge pulp and paper processing and 
manufacturing plants at Bogalusa, La., 
will soon begin construction of three 
plants for the manufacture of corru- 
gated and fiber boxes. Armstrong 
Cork Co. is planning the building of 
plants at Macon, Ga. Cost is estimated 
at about $5,000,000. 

These new plants and additions will 
increase the consumption of one of 
this region’s prime resources, trees, 
both pine and hardwood, and_ bring 
additional millions of dollars in annual 
income to land owners, wood workers 
and mill employees——Marvin Cox. 
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The Skeptics 


By BOB FINLAY 


HE mighty Jeep has had its hour. 
The question is: will it have an- 
other? 

Skeptics are a dime a dozen, despite 
the tide of popularity the Jeep is riding 
today. The men in the industry are 
saying it’s a has-been. As a military 
utility vehicle it was sensational; in 
peacetime it will be a “bust.” People 
are luxury-mad after the rigors of war. 
They don’t want any reminders. 

C. E. Sorensen grinned when asked 
about the skeptics—grinned because 
he was one of the first skeptics him- 
self. Now he believes the Jeep is des- 
tined to revolutionize life for the small 
farmers of this country and make pos- 
sible the building up of backward 
countries. Maybe the military hour is 
over, but the civilian Jeep of today is 
a far different vehicle from the mili- 





The developments that were to come 
later—Sorensen leaving Ford, one of 
the biggest of the auto manufacturers, 





The inside story of the Army’s famous little “blitz buggy” 
and the man who watched and helped it grow— including 
an analysis of its future in civilian life 





tary Jeep. It has been engineered for 
today, not yesterday. 

Sorensen today is vice-chairman of 
Willys-Overland, maker of the Jeep, 
and it was during a yesterday when he 
first met up with the Army’s ubiqui- 
tous buggy. He was top production 
man at Ford at the time. The Army 
wanted Ford to make the Jeep and 
Sorensen wanted to give the Jeep the 
brush-off. He explained that Ford 
was loaded with a wide variety of war 
jobs and suggested that Ford could do 
more for the Army by pushing its pres- 
ent jobs than by taking on another 
one. He even offered to help Willys 
increase its capacity so it could pro- 
duce more Jeeps. But the Army was 
adamant. It wanted two sources of 
supply, so Ford was it. That was the 
first link in the chain that was to bind 
Sorensen to the Jeep and its destiny. 





Bos Finvay, a regular contributor to Forses, 
is a specialist on automotive subjects. 


being tempted by other big concerns, 
and finally becoming associated with 
Willys-Overland, the auto firm that 
appeared to have no brilliantly rosy 
future when the war came—weren’t 
planned that way. 

When Sorensen left Ford he had no 
idea of joining Willys or anybody 
else. He thought he could retire with- 
out regrets. But there was one thing 
he hadn’t counted on—the power of 
an idea, the destiny of which was 
placed in his hands. Money couldn’t 
tempt him. Only an idea could. 

He surprised a lot of people in the 
industry. Why, they asked, would a 
man of Sorensen’s caliber join a small 
outfit? 

The answer, of course, is that Soren- 
sen had the feel of an idea. The auto 
industry is famous for big things, for 
building by the millions. But the basis 
for it all, Sorensen points out, are 
small institutions that were built up 


and the Jeep 







by men with vision, men who got an 
idea and backed it up with everything 
they had. 

Considering that, Sorensen and the 
Jeep made a natural. The big concerns 
had nothing to offer him. There’s only 
one direction in which you can go 
from a peak, Sorensen points out. He 
wanted to build something up. 

Back at Ford’s he had gotten the feel 
of the Jeep, as he did of all the prod- 
ucts he built. He had to prove the 
product to himself through long test- 
ing before he would build it. In this 
regard, he points out that he has driv- 
en the new car that will take its place 
in the Willys line more than 60,000 
miles. 

The Jeep won a convert in Sorensen. 
In his 40 years of building vehicles for 
the millions he had always shied away 
from a four-wheel drive, believing it 
too expensive and too specialized to 
consider for the mass market. But the 
Jeep had it, and, more than anything, 
it made the Jeep the versatile little 
vehicle it is, allowing it to ignore 
roads. 

The vision of a compact vehicle that 
would be the mechanized handmaiden 
of the farmer began to grow. It could 
bring mechanization to farmers who 
could not afford more than one vehicle 
to power their equipment as well as 
provide transportation to market. 

The civilian Jeep has been engi- 
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peered for that job and innumerable 
others. 

“The picture keeps growing larger 
each day,” says Sorensen. 

What about the price? Isn’t it too 
high for the market Sorensen is trying 
to reach? Under the OPA ceiling it’s 
$1,090 to start with, and runs up sev- 
eral hundred dollars more with at- 
tachments. 

“There’s nobody more price con- 
scious than I am,” is Sorensen’s an- 
swer. “But we aren’t in price compe- 
tition yet. Large volume orders are on 
hand and no one objects to the price.” 

What about the world the Jeep will 
live in? 

Like many of the motor makers, 
Sorensen is a farmer, too, and illus- 
trates his points with farm stories. He 
has one to cover the present upset con- 
ditions for business: 

A city man was visiting a friend on 
a farm. It rained the first day, and the 
second, and the third. Finally, on the 


NEW PROCESSES 





fourth day, the city man was thor- 
oughly fed up. 

“My heavens,” he said, “won’t it 
ever stop raining?” 

The farmer looked up over his spec- 
tacles, took his pipe out of his mouth 
and drawled: “Well, it always has.” 

Sorensen has produced cars through 
four depressions and scores of other 
crises. He has learned to take trouble 
as it comes. 

“If I saw anything fundamentally 
wrong,” he says, “I’d yell my head 
off. But I don’t. America will come 
through OK.” 

Problems also stand in the way of 
the Jeep and its foreign market. Per- 
haps no product ever got such a build- 
up abroad as the Jeep. It went wher- 
ever the Yanks did—and they went 
everywhere. Russia, China, and India 
all got a taste of it, and groups from 
those countries are enthusiastic about 
the civilian Jeep. Its ability to travel 
without roads makes it especially valu- 


able in those backward lands. But be- 
fore foreign markets can be developed, 
the money situation and duty problems 
will have to be ironed out. Sorensen 
isn’t worried, however. He’s confident 
they'll be solved satisfactorily. 

“T’ve always looked on money as a 
belt on a piece of machinery,” he says. 
“It’s got to circulate in order to do 
anyone any good.” 

Nor does he believe this country will 
have serious inflation. He points to 
our tremendous productive capacity, 
and declares that competition will soon 
keep prices in check. 

Sorensen believes that Willys devel- 
oped the only real new product to 
come out of the conflict—a vehicle of 
endless utility. The road may be a 
little rough, but the Jeep was designed 
to take the rough spots. 

As for skeptics? 

“That’s what we want,” grins Sor- 
ensen, “people who have to be shown. 
We'll show ’em!” 


Asbestos Cloth-A New Fabric 


By FRANCIS WESTBROOK Jr. 


EGEND tells of a lumberjack who, 

when asbestos deposits were first 
discovered in Canada a century ago, 
had a pair of socks woven of the rock 
fiber. Arriving at a new camp one 
rainy night, he drew off his socks and 
threw them into the stove. His com- 
rades thought him a fool. But when 
he pulled them out again a few min- 
utes later, unburned, dry and clean, 
they fled the camp, sure that he was 
in league with the Devil. 

So far as known, this was the first 
and last pair of asbestos socks made. 
Today, however, for the first time in 
history, consumers can buy merchan- 
dise made of asbestos cloth, just as 
they have always purchased bed linen 
and clothing. As yet, the line is lim- 
ited to covers for ironing boards and 
home electric mangles, but many other 
consumer items are to follow. 

Asbestos has been a curiosity and 
a source of magic for at least 2,000 
years. Pliny the Elder described it as 
a desert flower that had become habit- 
uated by the heat of the sun to resist 
fire. Actually, asbestos is a mineral— 
a fibrous magnesium compound that 
occurs in veins between layers of rock. 
When first mined, before processing, 
countless millions of fibers are packed 
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tightly together with the hardness of 
stone. But after separation they become 
soft and have a soapy feeling. 

It may seem odd that such an old 
and valuable fiber has not been more 
widely used as a textile material. The 
chief explanation is found in the ex- 
treme shortness of most asbestos fibers. 
Coarse asbestos yarns, using the rela- 
tively scarce longer fibers, have been 
spun for 50 years, but materials made 
from them were heavy and unsuited 
for most consumer merchandise. 

The problem was solved by B. H. 
Foster, of the U. S. Rubber Co.’s re- 
search laboratory at Passaic, N. J., 
more recently known for his chicken 
feather cloth. Starting in 1935, it took 
Foster almost six years to complete his 
process for spinning the short asbestos 
fibers into yarns fine enough to be 
woven into. lightweight fabrics for 
clothing and household use. 

Asbestos cloth is quite strong, has 
excellent resistance to abrasion, and 
dyes with unusual brightness. It’s suit- 
able for a wide range of products. 
Sometimes, to achieve special effects, 
the asbestos is mixed with glass fiber. 

Commercial production began in 
1941, just in time to meet new and 
vital war demands. Between that time 


and V-J Day, capacity increased 450%, 
to almost 1,000,000 yards a year. 
Enough lightweight asbestos cloth was 
woven to make 75,000 fireproof fire 
fighting suits for the Armed Forces— 
enough to equip the equivalent of five 
full divisions. The suits weigh 13 
pounds, about half as much as former 
fireproof suits. Thousands of yards of 
asbestos fabrics also were woven for 
electric tapes, compressible hot air 
ducts that will withstand heat up to - 
450 degrees, flame retardant fuel hoses, 
field maintenance shelters for the Air 
Corps and literally hundreds of parts 
and fittings for war planes. 

Conversion to consumer goods is 
now under way. Development is in 
progress on such articles as lightweight 
jumper suits for employees in steel 
mills and foundries, gloves, filter bags 
to withstand high temperatures, indus- 
trial blankets and pot holders. 

A large outlet for awning, uphol- 
stery and drapery fabrics is foreseen 
for night clubs, hotels, trains and 
buses. Asbestos curtains cannot burn. 
Asbestos upholstery cannot be dam- 
aged by sparks or lighted cigarette 
butts. And many Summer fires would 
be prevented by asbestos awnings on 
apartment houses. 
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...im Dairy Farming 


By THE EDITORS 





AIRYING is one of the most 
D profitable, most exacting and 

most fascinating of all major 
farm activities. A dairy cow is one of 
the few farm assets that brings an im- 
mediate return on your investment and 
keeps your money turning over. 

The ideal preparation for an inexpe- 
rienced man is a four-year course in 
an agricultural college. A good deal, 
however, can be learned by taking ad- 
vantage of the many short courses of- 
fered. One of the main things to learn 
is how to judge a good dairy cow. 
Then learn the current value of such 
a cow, how to keep records on her per- 
formance, how to feed for maximum 
milk production and how much milk 
or butterfat she has to produce to pay 
for her feed. 

These things you can learn before 
you invest a dollar in a cow. The agri- 
cultural college has its own herd with 
which you can work and get the essen- 
tial knowledge under first-hand condi- 
tions. Nevertheless, it 
would pay anyone tak- 
ing such a course to 
work a while for a suc- 
cessful dairyman. 

It goes without say- 
ing that you can’t keep 
a herd of milk-producing, feed-con- 
suming bovines without buying or 
renting a farm on which to support 
them. Your land may cost anywhere 
from $25 to $200 an acre. A small 
dairy can be operated on a 50- 
acre farm, but the more cows and 
heifers you keep the more acreage you 
will need. The safest practice recom- 
mended by most dairy authorities is 
not to keep any more cows and grow- 
ing heifers than your farm can ade- 
quately supply with feed and pasture. 

A small portion of the cow’s ration 
usually has to be purchased, such as 
a protein supplement like cottonseed 
meal or a commercial feed balancer. 
However, when you buy feed that has 
been produced on someone else’s farm, 
and then passed through the hands of 
several intermediate dealers, processors 
and transporters, it adds substantially 
to the cost. 


In purchasing your dairy farm, buy 
it in a community where a good dairy 
market is already established. And 
stock your farm with the breed of 


cows that is common to your neighbor- 


hundred pounds. Selling cream for 
butter involves far less refrigeration 
or cooling than whole milk. 

The most popular farm-grown 
roughages for dairy herds are silage 





A survey of the qualifications and capital needed in one 
of farming’s most profitable activities, plus hints on market- 
ing, by-product revenue and educational facilities 








hood. Then if you have for sale an 
extra Jersey cow, Holstein or what-not, 
there will be many nearby users of 
that breed to buy her. 

Ordinarily, good producing grade 
cows can be bought for $75 to $100 or 
more a head. A good way to. work 
yourself up in this business is to start 
with only two, three or half a dozen 
crack foundation cows, and then let 
them reproduce themselves over the 
years to a maximum size herd. If you 
make a mistake it isn’t 
as costly with a few 
cows as with a lot. 

A barn that can stall 
20 to 40 cows can be 
either a simple, rough 
lumber structure cost- 
ing $500 to $1,000, or a $10,000 affair 
with the very latest in commercial 
dairy equipment. 

Now, as to marketing: You can 
wholesale your whole milk to a nearby 
milk plant which may be buying for a 
national concern like Borden, Carna- 
tion, Hershey or Kraft. Or you can 
sell to a local retail plant. Some dairy- 
men bottle and retail their own milk 
from house to house, which gives them 
all the consumer’s dollar but demands 
much more of their time. When whole- 
saled, however, most dairy farms can 
now deliver their milk to a truck line 
right at the barn, whereas a few years 
ago they had to haul it to the plant 
themselves. 

Another way to market is to sepa- 
rate your milk on the farm, sell only 
the cream and give your skim milk to 
your hogs or poultry. It is an excellent 
feed, now valued at around 75¢ per 


» 


and alfalfa, soybean or lespedeza hay. 
Corn and oats are the most commonly 
used grains. The more pasture you can 
provide along with these feeds the less 
of them it will take. Under such a pro- 
gram nearly all your feed cost would 
merely be the cost of growing it. Your 
cow manure, which should be care- 
fully saved and spread back on the 
land, can easily double the productive 
power and sale value of an average 
farm in a few years. This is an intan- 
gible revenue from your dairy that can 
be worth a great deal. 

Where possible, you should join a 
dairy herd improvement association. 
This enables you to get the milk of 
each cow tested for its butterfat con- 
tent, helps to weed out your poorest 
producers and build a fine herd. 

As to labor cost, one good hand 
milker can handle 20 cows twice a day. 
You can save on labor, however, by 
using a milking machine that enables 
one man to milk 60 to 75 cows. 

The income you may expect from a 
dairy herd will vary. But no other 
agricultural activity will return a big- 
ger reward for good management. It 
costs nearly as much to board a herd 
that produces 150 pounds of butterfat 
a year as one of the same size that 
yields 450; but there is a big differ- 
ence in your milk check. A good herd 
is now expected to average 350 to 450 
pounds a year. Since both cream and 
whole milk are usually bought on a 
butterfat test, this is what counts. 

Profits, of course, will vary accord- 
ing to conditions, but the test of good 
management is, whether you support 
your cows or your cows support you. 
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® 
Behind the Labor Scene 


fromes digests all labor publica- 
tions—their circulation approaches 
20,000,000—and_ regularly presents 
typical extracts, without comment. 


"GOV'T. SUBSIDIZES UNION-BAITING” 


From Textile Labor (CIO), (circu- 
lation 200,000) : 

The cat’s out of the bag! 

The U. S. Government is subsidizing 
union-busting. 

A frank admission that textile manu- 
facturers are using Federal tax funds 
to destroy unions came last month 
from Harold Lamb, union-busting 
president of the Union Manufacturing 
Company, a cotton mill at Union 
Point, Ga. 

In a bulletin he sent to his em- 
ployees in an attempt to influence them 
to vote “No” in a recent Smith-Con- 
nally strike ballot requested by TWUA- 
CIO, Lamb brazenly admitted that the 
Government was paying the cost of his 
union-busting campaign. 

“Can you stand the loss of $15,000 
(in pay) the first week (of the strike) , 
$60,000 the fourth (week), $240,000 
the fourth month?” he asked in the 
circular to workers. “We think it will 
take four months before our strikers 
decide to come back to work. Any 
losses we sustain in 1946 will be made 
up to us by Gov’t. out of our profits in 
1944 and 1945.” 


“INDUSTRIALISTS ON STRIKE" 


From CIO News (circulation 400,- 
000) : 

Since the war ended, the organized 
industrialists have struck more often, 


WF HE SEES THOSE 
FIGURES , WERE COOKED! 








From the Cleveland Union Leader (CIO). 
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longer, on a larger scale and against 
more people than organized labor has 
ever dreamed of doing. 

By withholding consumers’ goods 
from the market until the excess profits 
tax is repealed, they have for months 
been striking against the whole Amer- 
ican people. 

In industry after industry, they have 
also been holding up reconversion by 
striking for higher prices, through the 
lifting of OPA ceilings. .. . 

But the crowning irony in the gov- 
ernment financing of industrialists’ 
strikes agairist itself and against the 
people, is that the Government and the 
taxpayers are even paying for their 
strike propaganda. ... 


“BIG BUSINESS PROPAGANDA” 


From San Diego Labor Leader 
(AFL): 

“The public won’t stand for all these 
strikes.” 

That is a quote from the party-line 
propaganda of the Big Business press. 
... It is not a fact—it is a fabrication. 
It is a “warning” manufactured for 
an obvious purpose. It is a propaganda 
device designed to disturb the public, 
frighten organized labor and comfort 
organized management. 

It is a foolish lie. 

The public will “stand for” strikes, 
and for the same reason that it will 
“stand for” free speech and the right 
of assembly... . 

There is just one way to “outlaw” 
the strike and make the edict stick— 
and every sane adult knows exactly 
what that way is. 

No decent American wants any part 
of it. 

To liquidate labor’s right to strike, 
there must be the standard equipment 
which this objective requires—and 
that is the regimentation of paid storm- 
troopers with clubs, guns, gas and 
castor oil. . . . This is the only equip- 
ment that has ever worked. .. . 

You can’t handcuff labor without 
handcuffing people. . . . 


“FACT-FINDING" 


From New Jersey Labor Herald 
(AFL) : 


The present gesture on the part of 


President Truman, for a “fact-finding” 
process, fails to impress those already 
familiar with all of the facts. ... 
The basic facts, which require no 
fact-finding commission to produce are 


that, while industry has been granted 


relief from excess profits taxes, and 
given useful tax refunds, and while 
farmers have been promised price sup- 
port for at least two years, labor alone 
has been told to “live off its fat”. dur- 


JUST HOLD THAT Pose 
FOR SODAYS WHILE / 
I CHECK THE FACTS : 












Cartoon by Seaman, from ‘Justice’ <~ 


From the Guild Reporter (CIO). 


ing reconversion, and to accept a lower 
wage for its only commodity—human 
labor. ... 


“HIDDEN ISSUE" 


From The Union (AFL): 

Back of the wave of strikes and 
threatened strikes that jeopardize the 
economy of the nation lies a hidden 
issue that may decide the industrial 
course of our country for the coming 
viens 

That issue is the access to company 
books and gearing of wages to profits. 
Such huge concerns as General Motors 
scream that their secret accounts are 
not even open to their stockholders and 
that any peek labor might gain would 
be fatal—and well such publicity might 
be, to that new class of princes of priv- 
ilege known as management executives 
who have scrambled into thousands of 
positions where they can wax fat at 
the expense of both labor and stock- 
holders without accounting to either. 
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CHEMICAL 
INDUSTRY 
“On the Hoof” 

















More than 80 chemical materials 
are produced from pine stumps by 


one large Pensacola 


industry. 

Progressive Pensacola is the 
heart of a region rich in raw 
material resources for chemi- 
cals, plastics, soap and other 
manufactures. 


Already two important com- 
panies are producing chemical 
materials here where a gentle 
year-round climate permits 
great savings in plant construc- 
tion and maintenance, where 
laber is cooperative, where ex- 
cellent rail, air, ocean and 
waterway facilities give quick 
access to U. S. and foreign mar- 
kets. Steel shipping containers 
are also manufactured locally. 


Pensacola has plenty of low 
cost power, natural gas, oil and 
coal. The water is 99.98% pure. 


Taxes are low. 


Write today telling us your 
requirements. 








Pd LAY [LF | 
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NEW IDEAS 


...in Lamps, Plastics, First Aid, Nylons, 
Aluminum, Home Furnishings, Fire Fighting 


LIFETIME IVORY? 


Even the elephant is getting competi- 
tion from plastics. Now it’s a virtually 
indestructible synthetic ivory, a prod- 
uct of Plastics Industries. Other ad- 
vantages claimed for it are: it will not 
crack, chip, fade nor stain, is unaffect- 
ed by age, weather or sunlight. More- 
over, it’s resistant to many acids and 
alkalis, as well as hot cooking utensils 
and fire. 


PRE-FABRICATED HANGAR 


Aviation enthusiasts will be interest- 
ed in this Bayler all-metal Tee Hangar. 
Constructed of pre-fabricated struc- 
tural parts, it’s an easily assembled 





unit providing a durable, low-cost 
building for both private owners and 
field operators. Designed to repel fire, 
weather and wind, it can be readily 
expanded—merely by adding more 
parts. 


FOR SUN WORSHIPPERS 


Bathers may soon be able to suntan 
without a sunburn, by means of a re- 
cently patented sunbathing suit. Made 
from thin, flexible, translucent thermo- 
plastic sheets, the garment contains 
ultra-violet light-filtering agents which 
render it opaque to visible radiations 
of the sun, but permit the passage of 
ultra-violet rays. 


ALUMINUM VERSATILITY 


Wider applications are being found 
for aluminum: in transportation it’s an 
all-aluminum bicycle engine. Weighing 
only 32 pounds, it’s capable of driving 
the average bike at speeds up to 35 
miles an hour. In building products 
it’s an all-weather window. One 
streamlined aluminum frame combines 
easily interchanged Winter panes and 
Summer screens. For shippers of less- 
than-carload freight there’s an alumi- 


num shipping container with a capa- 
city of half a box car. It’s easily shift- 
ed by means of built-in hydraulic jacks 
on ball-bearing rollers. 


COOKING ON WHEELS 


An ultra-modern cooking idea is IIli- 
nois Central’s all-electric dining kitch- 
en. Said to be the first of its kind on 
any American railroad, it’s a neat, 
compact and convenient unit modeled 
on the Navy’s all-electric submarine 
galley. 


CHEAPER NYLON? 


The ladies will be glad to learn of a 
chemical now being introduced that 
will speed up the processing of nylon. 
A product of Victor Chemical Works’ 
researchers, it also eliminates redyeing, 
is expected to help lower the cost of 
stockings, garments and other nylon 
articles. 


DUAL-RAY LAMP 


A newcomer to electrical fixtures is 
Westinghouse’s Select-o-Ray. It’s a de- 
vice that combines, for the first time, 
infra-red and ultra-violet rays. Weigh- 
ing only 12 pounds, it can be used 
either as a floor or table lamp. Novel 
feature: it’s equipped with a two-way, 
three-position switch, by means of 
which the warming or tanning rays 
may be selected. 


SUPER SIGHT 


This gadget, a product of the Boyer- 
Campbell Co., provides magnification 
as well as light instantly, and where 
you want it. A two-in-one unit—mag- 
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nifying lens and light—it’s easily 
moved around by finger tip control. 
Designed for professional and first aid 
use, it gives a soft, well diffused light, 
comes equipped with clamp or floor 
stand base. 


UNDERGROUND FIRE-FIGHTER 


The Ansul mine fire-fighting car pic- 
tured here, the first experimental 
model, is the newest in safety devices 
tor coal mining. Using the chassis of 
a standard mine car, this unit carries 





three 300-pound tanks of Dugas Dry 
Chemical, powered by nitrogen cylin- 
ders. Operating as a self-contained fire- 
fighter, the car also carries fire extin- 
guishers and first aid equipment. It’s 
expected to become standard equip- 
ment in many coal mines. 


CHAMELEON CARPETS 


We may soon have living room car- 
pets that change color! Such carpets 
are just one of the many uses to which 
glamé, a newly-perfected plastic fabric, 
may be put. This material is a shim- 
mering, transparent cloth, so light that 
a square yard weighs only four ounces. 
Said to be tough, durable and abrasion 
resistant, it does not stain, is easily 
cleaned—merely by wiping with a 
damp cloth. When colored lights are 
played on glamé, it picks up and re- 
flects whatever color is thrown at it. 
Other possible applications: in cur- 
tains, seat covers, handbags. 


INDUSTRIAL IMPROVISATION 


The latest evidence of Yankee in- 
genuity is a mechanical concrete- 
scraper, Improvised from boiler plate, 
an air motor, and carboloy standard 
tools and blanks, this contrivance ac- 
tually resurfaces machine shop floors 
—as easily and quickly as a power 
sanding machine does ordinary wood 
floors. Encrusted and embedded dirt, 
oil, metal chips, even inequalities in 
the concrete itself, are removed. Elim- 
ination of periodic hand scraping saves 
many man-hours. 
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What's Your Problem? 


In this column, every issue, Forses will help subscribers find a solution to their business 
problems. Simply address your query to Business Information Editor, Forbes Magazine, 
120 Fifth Avenue, New York 11, N. Y. To facilitate replies, please confine each inquiry to 
one specific question, and enclose stamped, self-addressed envelope. Questions not answered 


here will be answered by mail. 


Q.—On my last business trip to the West 
Coast, I recall reading an advertisement in 
Forses for a new product to bond any 


kind of material together. If this new - 


product will do as advertised, I will be able 
to use drums by the hundreds. What is the 
address of the advertiser of this new prod- 
uct?—Paut E. Curtis, Hutchison, Kan. 


A—U. S. Plywood Corp., Industrial 
Adhesives Division, 55 West 44th St., 
N. Y. C. They are distributors of 
“Pliobond” for the Goodyear Tire & 
Rubber Co. 


Q.—With all the home-building we expect 
in the next two years, a substantial propor- 
tion will be from poor grade lumber and 
subject to immediate attack from termites, 
dry rot and other fungus. This is particu- 
larly true in the more humid climate of the 
South. Can you advise where I can get com- 
plete information on the best ways to recog- 
nize, prevent and combat termite and fungus 
attack?—F. O. C. Atrarp, Chattanooga, 
Tenn. 


A.—Forest Products Laboratory, 
Madison, Wis.; American Wood Pre- 
servers Association, Chandler Bldg., 
Washington, D. C.; National Lumber 
Mfrs. Association, 1337 Connecticut 
Ave., N.W., Washington, D.C. 


Q.—I have heard rumors that there is to 
be an enlargement of the Panama Canal. 
Can you give me information as to the date 
this project will start and if the job will be 
done by government engineers or by con- 
tract—Lre Dennis, Woodward, Okla. 


A.—Write to The Panama Canal, 411' 
10th St., Washington, D.C. 


Q.—Can you tell me where I can get some 
information on raising minks—for the sake 
of their hides?—A. A. LancLey, Vernon, 
Ala. 


A.—Two of the best sources of free 
information about the farm production 
of mink, silver foxes, etc., are the Con- 
servation Departments of the states of 
Wisconsin and Minnesota, located in 
the capital cities of these states: Mad- 
ison, Wis., and St. Paul, Minn. The 
U.S. Fish and Wildlife Service, Chicago, 
Ill., is also a valuable source of in- 
formation. 


Q.—Can you tell us how best to find out 
which foreign countries are in a position to 
deal with us, that is, from a financial 
standpoint, and, also, to find out about re- 
strictions, if any, about deals with foreign 
countries? 

We have just received an inquiry from 


Brussels for our product which caused us 
to become interested in the export busi- 
ness, and having little or no knowledge of 
it, we feel that your column might assist us. 
—E. T. Witey, Mgr., Morrissey Mfg. Co., 
Auburn, N. Y. 


A.—Write to the Bureau of Foreign 
& Domestic Commerce, Washington, 
D.C 


Q.—I have some 25,000 gallons of light- 
er fluid in storage. My problem is where to 
buy machinery and bottles in about a 4 oz. 
size to market my product.—C. F. SHeErt- 
zER, Memphis, Tenn. 


A.—Write to National Bottlers Ga- 
zette, 80 Broad St., N.Y.C.; Machinery 
and Allied Products Institute, 221 No. 
LaSalle St., Chicago, Ill. 


Q.—Please advise where I can obtain the 
following information: How much acreage 
is required for a 9-hole and an 18-hole golf 
course? Where can I secure the services of 
a golf course architect and how does one 
finance a privately owned country club?—A. 
R. Ossorn, Sears, Roebuck & Co., Delaware, 
Ohio. 


A.—Write to Golfdom, 14 E. Jackson 
Blvd., Chicago 4, III. 


Q.—I am interested in establishing a 
pleasure resort ice-skating rink. It will have 
to be done, of course, with synthetic ice. I 
would appreciate information as to where I 
might obtain this product for a Summer- 
time rink.—J. R. Hrnpmarsu, Ashtabula, 
Ohio. 


A.—Synthetic ice-making machinery 
is manufactured by: Worthington Pump 
& Machinery Corp., 426 Worthington 
Ave., Harrison, N. J.; Ingersoll-Rand 
Co., 11 Broadway, New York, N. Y.; 
Baker Ice Machine Co., 1522 Evans St., 
Omaha, Neb. 


Q.—Please give me names and addresses 
of places where I may obtain information, 
drawings and store plans for building and 
lay-out of a variety store with fountain ser- 
vice—K. A. Barker, Clearwater, Fla. 


A.—Soda Fountain Management, 359 
Lexington Ave., N. Y. C.; Soda Foun- 
tain Service, 386 Fourth Ave., N. Y. C. 


Q.—Recently Forses mentioned a cure 
for dripping cold water pipes. Please advise 
us where we can contact this company.— 
Ganonc Bros., Ltp., St. Stephen, N. B. 


A.—Write to the J. W. Mortell Co., 
Kankakee, III. 
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POST-WAR 
SAVINGS and 
INVESTMENTS 


By LAURENCE H. SLOAN 


Vice-President, Standard & Poor's Corp. 


Everyone with a “nest egg” and a 
tremor of uncertainty about its 
safety and best means of invest- 
ment will find helpful and authori- 
tative guidance in this book. In 
simple terms and with actual ex- 
amples, it is written especially so 
those of moderate incomes may 
have reliable information about 
savings methods, stocks, bonds, 
real estate and mortgages, life in- 
surance and all types of savings 
and investments under present 
conditions. 

“The book is short, easy to 
— the essential aspects of on 


read and 
e’s finan- 

program.”—-HERBERT V. PROCH- 
Now. Asst. Vice-Pres., First Natienal 
Bank of Chicago. $1.75 
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FORECAST 


ABOR leaders are doing their best 
—their worst—to wreck Ameri- 
can prosperity. 

Coddied for more than a decade by 
the Federal Administration, they have 
steadily become bolder; more bullying. 

They apparently feel confident that 
Congress is too cowardly to pass legis- 
lation which would bring unions under 
regulation similar to that imposed 
upon corporations, all other segments. 
This notwithstanding that the U. S. Su- 
preme Court confesses there is no 
statute to punish outright labor law- 
lessness, such as holding up trucks en- 
tering New York State and demanding 
immediate ransom, with the alternative 
of being prohibited from proceeding. 

The latest flagrant usurpation of 
brand new power is that perpetrated 
by Michael J. Quill, international 
president of the Transport Workers 
Union of America, CIO, who brazenly 
presented an ultimatum to New York 
City that, if it disposed of two anti- 
quated power plants and purchased 
current at lower rates from Consoli- 
dated Edison, he would cause every 
transportation wheel in the world’s 
largest city to stop turning. Could 
high-handedness go farther? Imagine 
any labor leader dictating to duly elect- 
ed civic authorities on a strictly busi- 
ness matter, entirely outside the realm 
of labor’s sphere. 

Laying siege to industrial plants and 
forbidding representatives of the own- 
ers to enter is coming to be common: 
we have witnessed it on the Pacific 
Coast, in Michigan, in New England, 
in other places. 

Levying private taxes is perhaps the 
most unconscionable example of labor 
leader confiscation of strictly govern- 
mental powers. Caesar Petrille, union 
musician Czar, is- doing this. John L. 
Lewis used a similar threat to force 
his demands upon mine owners. Un- 
less Congress effectively intervenes, 
this abhorrent, undemocratic scandal 


doubtless will spread. 

In the fundamentally important Gen- 
eral Motors strike, the union had Wal- 
ter P. Reuther lay down the law that 











no price increase could be allowed to 





Bullying By Labor Becomes 


More Flagrant; But— 
By B. C. FORBES 





cover wage and other cost increases, 
This, too, at a time when the Ameri- 
can people are becoming more and 
more resentful of even governmental 
price-fixing. Are we to have unions 
take the place of OPA? 

Because a relatively small number 
of union workers chose to strike, they 
sought to paralyze all telegraphic and 
telephonic communication throughout 
the length and breadth of the land, re- 
sorting to coercion to enforce their un- 
conscionable ambitions. 


WILL CONGRESS ACT? 


Neither President Truman nor Con- 
gress have yet mustered sufficient cour- 
age to act firmly, despite mounting 
public insistence. Washington com- 
mentators explain that since all Repre- 
sentatives come up for election in No- 
vember—and 30 of our Senators—the 
public need hardly look for passage of 
any legislation not welcome to union- 
eers, no matter how much damage be 
done to reconversion, re-employment, 
production, our whole economy. 

This writer is hopeful that public 
opinion will compel both the Admin- 
istration and Congress to exhibit some 
measure of statesmanship, to modify 
the more obstreperous ongoings of 
swelled-headed labor magnates. 

It is inconceivable that Napoleonic 
laborites are not riding for a fall. 


STOCKS SHAKEN, BUT— 


The stock market has been shaken 
by prevailing unprecedented uncer- 
tainty. After rising to new heights, om 
very extensive buying by all classes, 
quotations dropped precipitately on 
certain days. (Forbidding of buying: 
stocks except for 100% cash payment 
didn’t help, but perhaps didn’t hurt 
much. ) 

The relapse may go farther unless 
the political-economic skies quickly 
clear. 

I still have sufficient faith in the 
commonsense of the American people 
to retain hopefulness that some degree 
of tranquillity will appear before too 
long. And, with it, recovery in sound 
stocks. 


FORBES- 
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“My Biggest Mistake” 


(Continued from page 19) 


canny foresight which enables him to 
create the right product at the right 
time. 

A lover of speed, he says: “Run hell 
out of the machines in your factory, 
don’t baby them; new and better ones 
will take their place.” 

He has a jutting jaw, deep-set eyes, 
a slight stoop, sturdy neck and a walk 
that’s a cross between a swing and 
swagger. He reminds you of the old- 
line Top Sergeant, ready to take on 
all comers. Recently, asked to accept 
the presidency of the National Aircraft 
Show for 1946, in which will be ex- 
hibited all the air weapons used by 
the Army in defeating Japan and Ger- 
many, his response was typically la- 
conic: “Sure, I can run the damn 
thing!” ‘ 

Still a rugged individualist, Weath- 
erhead’s success today stems in part 
from the fact that he has never forgot- 
ten to apply the lesson he learned back 
in 1938—a lesson in teamwork that 
he considers a “must” for success, 
whether on the playing field, in the 
office or in the factory. 


Freight Rate 
Evolution 
{Continued from page 23) 


The problem sorely needs a dispas- 
sionate peeling away of propaganda 
onion-layers, followed by a judicial 
definition of the law. That is a job 
which only the Federal courts, and in 
the last analysis the Supreme Court, 
can do. After it is done, and only 
then, can Congress legislate wisely and 
to the point. 

Maybe, as Mr. Lyne suggests, there 
are certain “liberals” who hope - the 
efforts to reach a more tolerable regu- 
lation of transportation will leave such 
chaos that the industry will sink into 
public ownership. There will be no 
chaos—readjustments, yes, but less 
radical ones than the railroads have 
weathered several times before. Not 
only that, but the nationalization fans 
are still in a small minority. They will 
get nowhere unless conditions become 
so intolerable that the majority of peo- 
ple, most of whom still prefer private 
ownership, are driven into their arms. 

In country after country, in area 
after area of our own economic sys- 
tem, Socialism has been established 
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not because of its enthusiasts but be- 
cause partisans of the status quo had 
succeeded in preserving and enlarging 
nuisances until the people moved in 
wrath to destroy them. 

The class rate decision and the anti- 
trust tests are ways to correct evils— 
evolutionary ways—within old and 





honorable American tradition. The 
Bulwinkle bill, which would close one 
road of correction, is the truly radical 
intruder. Give us enough such things 
and the larger public may indeed join 
the Socializers for an outcome to fit 
almost anybody’s definition of revolu- 
tion. 








We're catching up with 
those telephone orders 


THE news is a lot better for every one who's been 
waiting for a telephone. 


We've put in more than 500,000 telephones in three 
months — and they're going in faster every day. 





But there are places where we have complicated 
switchboards to install — even places where we must 
build new buildings for the new switchboards. In 
those places it will take more time. 


We're working hard on that job and aiming to give 
everybody quicker and better service than ever 
before. 
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There's Good Music on The Telephone Hour .. . every Monday evening over NBC 








ADVERTISEMENT 





W. H. ROYSTONE 
INVESTMENT ANALYST 


Author of “America Tomorrow”, sent 
complimentary to clients. Recent Reader 
says: “The most compact and far-seeing 
economic philosophy I have ever ; 


W. H. Roystone, the well-known New 
York Investment Consultant, has stopped 
his newspaper comments that were pub- 
lished nationally and found so profitable 
to investors. He now writes only a 
weekly advisory bulletin. 

Success during many years has proved 
his theories correct. He found that to 
buy with the good buying and sell with 
the good selling is about all one needs 
to know. 

Roystone now has clients in cash 
waiting to buy a selected list he thinks 
the surest fortune-building bargains of 
this century. 

These same weekly bulletins that cost 
you only five dollars for one each week 
during seven of these critical weeks, go 
to hundreds of clients from coast to 
coast, to those who pay one hundred 
dollars a' year for trading help and to 
investors who pay a large annual fee 
for portfolio supervision. 

Remember, keeping true to the main 
trend is the secret of success in Wall 
Street. When you send check ($5.00 for 
seven weeks or $25.00 for one year) be 
sure to ask for AMERICA TOMORROW 
and those famous 27 Safety Rules for 
Investors and Traders. Address: W. H. 
Roystone, Forest Hills 33, Long Island, 
N. Y. (Instituted 1931) New York con- 
sultation $25. ; 








One Scottish 
Story—FREE 


“Feyther, ye promised me sax- 
pence if I wiz top boy, an’ I’ve 
been that for twa weeks.” 

“Weel, here’s a shillin’, but 
dinna’ study sae hard; it’s bad 
for yer health.” 


When you've stopped laughing, sit 
down and write out a check for $2.02, 
so that you can have 498 more laughs 
—your check will bring you a copy of 
“499 Scottish Stories—for the price 
of 500” by Editor-Publisher—and 
Story-Teller—B. C. Forbes. Inciden- 
tally, the two cents is to cover royal- 
ties, one cent each, for two of his 
associates who did most of the work. 
It would entail less costly bookkeep- 
ing if you just enclosed two loose 
pennies. 

(Send check to B. C. Forbes & Sons 
Publishing Co., 120 Fifth Avenue, 
New York 11, N. Y.) 

















INVESTORS LEAGUE 


Membership 


Non-Profit 


B. C. Forses, Present 






Non-Partisan 


B. A. Javits, Vice-Pres. & Gen. Counsey 


League's Latest Activities 


Curb Petrillo! 


HIS communication was sent to 

every Congressman who is a mem- 
ber of the Interstate and Foreign Com- 
merce Committee, in an effort to bring 
the Lea Bill before Congress: 

“As long ago as November, 1944, 
the Investors League wrote to each 
member of Congress protesting J. Cae- 
sar Petrillo’s usurpation of the power 
of government to levy all taxes. Con- 
gress was petitioned to ‘formulate and 
promptly enact imperatively-needed 
remedial legislation.’ 

“It is gratifying to learn that Con- 
gressman Clarence F. Lea has intro- 
duced such a bill, HR 4737, and that 
he plans to press for action in Con- 
gress. 

“The League, believing that ‘Petrillo 
practices’ are a threat to fundamental 
democratic processes, urges you to 
support this forward-looking legisla- 
tion.” 

Thoughtful citizens should forthwith 
communicate with their Senators and 
Representatives urging enactment of 
this legislation. 


Newspaper Reports League's 
Labor Effort 


New York Herald Tribune: 


The charge by R. J. Thomas, president of 
the Congress of Industrial Organizations, 
thgt General Motors Corp. management pol- 
icy “does not at all reflect the thinking of 
the vast majority of the owners of the cor- 
poration,” should be answered by a poll of 
G.M.’s 425,000 stockholders, the Investors 
League declared. 

The League, many hundreds of whose 
members own General Motors stock, an- 
nounced that it had requested Charles E. 
Wilson, president of the automotive concern, 
for permission to make such a survey. The 
League also expressed its readiness to organ- 
ize from its membership a committee of G.M. 
stockholders to participate in current labor 
discussions. 

In its letter to Mr. Wilson, the League re- 
quested authority to mail to G.M. stock- 
holders the following questionnaire: 

“Do you, or do you not indorse the atti- 
tude of General Motors management toward 
the union’s various demands? 

“If not, what action do you recommend 
management should take?” 


The League regrets to have to report 
that it received no reply. 





Join the League 


The following communication has 
been sent to a group of investors in 
an effort to increase the League’s mem- 


bership roll: 


Why do Congressmen listen when John L, 
Lewis speaks? They hear the voice of Lewis 
but they know also that it is the mouth. 
piece of 500,000 miners. 

As we all know, the lawmakers lend atten. 
tive ear to a small minority group of half-a- 
million. Their organized voice booms louder 
than the majority, but unorganized, voice of 
investors: stockholders, bond owners, insur- 
ance policy and home owners. 

But the investor is making progress. As we 
review the past year, a feeling of encourage- 
ment is justified. The League has sponsored 
a series of open forums. The number will 
increase this year. 

The League maintains a full-time legal 
representative in Washington. We make fre- 
quent appearances at hearings, and continu- 
ously confer with members of both branches 
of Congress. It is heartening to report signs 
of a growing sentiment in favor of investor 
representation on committees and commis- 
sions, as co-equals with management, labor 
and- agriculture. The Hobbs Bill and the 
Excess Profits Tax Repeal are among the 
measures which received our attention in 
1945. We have made definite progress. 

But we must grow stronger, faster, if we 
are to meet the challenge to Free Enterprise 
which is immediately ahead. The tempo of 
our campaign for new members and the 
building of State Organizations must be ac- 
celerated. We cannot move ahead as fast as 
we should unless every interested investor 


supports the Cause by joining the League 


NOW. 





Investors League 
175 Fifth Ave., N. Y. 10, N. Y. 


REG At I ee eee 
$ 5. Annual Member.............0 
$ 10. Active Member.............. oO 
$ 25. Cooperating Member......... oO 
$100. Sustaining Member........... 0 


Up to $1,000—Contributinig Member .[ 
or Ic per share and 25¢ per bond 
per annum 
(Memberships expire annually) 
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BOOKLETS 


Informative Reading 


Valuable booklets are published by many 
concerns and made available free to inter- 
ested business men. The best of these on 
matters of wide interest will be listed in 
this every-issue service to ForBes readers. 
Address your request, by number, to: 
Subscriber Service Dept., Forbes Magazine, 
120 Fifth Avenue, New York 11, N. Y. 


51. Commopity OvutLook: Careful docu- 
mented analysis of outlook for grains, hides, 
coffee, cocoa, metals, textiles, rubber, etc., 
complete with charts of past price perform- 
ance, and a general review of commodity 
prospects for 1946. 


52. INTEROFFICE. COMMUNICATION: Color- 
ful brochure details 11 advantages of an 
intercommunication system for offices and 
plants, showing how an executive can keep 
in touch with staff and not leave his desk. 


53. Untrep States GOVERNMENT SECUR- 
ims: Summary of wartime U. S. Govern- 
ment financing, prospects for 1946, plus an 
analysis of the public debt, record of Treas- 
ury receipts and expenditures, study of 
ownership of marketable securities issued or 
guaranteed by U. S., price and yield indexes 
of U. S. Treasury issues, and descriptive 
tables of U. S. Treasury and Agency obliga- 
tions. 


54. Towarp AMERICAN Prosperity: Short, 
pithy discussions of full employment, taxa- 
tion, government spending, etc., by six lead- 
ing economists, written originally for and 
distributed by the Associated Press. 


55. Twenty Years OF TrovUBLE: [IIlus- 
trated pamphlet put out by leading busi- 
ness engineer firm tells of some typical 
problems and cases encountered handling 
10,649 clients during “twenty years of 
trouble.” 


56. Botrrom-Up MANAGEMENT: President 
of a large concern tells how his company’s 
“Bottom-Up” management works, how the 
lowliest is encouraged, taught to run his end 
of things on his own, so that actual “man- 
agement” works up from the “bottom to the 
top” instead of the usual top executive de- 
cisions being handed down. 


57. LaBor AND TECHNOLOGICAL ADVANCES: 
Industrial engineer examines labor’s resis- 
tance to technological advances, showing 
how “human element” results in hidden 
losses or, conversely, unexpected records 
when labor’s fears are quieted by facts, fig- 
ures and interim compensation. 


58. SeLecTeD OpporTUNITIES IN HEAVY 
Inpustries: Major investment house releases 
a study of “companies in heavy goods in- 
dustry whose common stocks are regarded 
either as desirable holding or purchase . . . 
which seem to promise a better-than-average 
performance.” 


59. A ProcraM For SusTAINnInc EmMpPLoy- 
MENT: Chamber of Commerce’s Committee 
on Economic Policy publishes a report set- 
ting forth specific steps for business, labor 
and government designed to maintain pros- 
perity and jobs. 
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John Charles White, elected vice- 
president, in charge of the New York 
metropolitan area, of Pennsylvania 
Railroad, succeeding George LeBoutil- 
lier, who is retiring after more than 
half a century of railroad service. 

James D. Mooney, elected president 
and chairman of the board of Willys- 
Overland Motors. Ward M. Canaday, 
for ten years board chairman, becomes 
chairman, and Charles E. Sorenson, 
president since early 1944, vice-chair- 
man of the finance committee. 

A. vanDerZee, vice-president of 
Chrysler Corp., in charge of sales, 
elected a director. 

T. C. Wescott, appointed president 
of Ebasco Services, Inc., service sub- 
sidiary of Electric Bond and Share Co. 

Edward Riley, vice-president of Gen- 
eral Motors Corp., appointed as group 
executive in charge of overseas opera- 
tions. 

Robert L. Garner, Edwin T. Gibson 
and William M. Robbins, vice-presi- 
dents of General Foods Corp., elected 
directors. 

John L. Collyer, president of B. F. 
Goodrich Co., and Ralph W. Gal- 


lagher, recently resigned as chairman 


CONGRATULATIONS 


of Standard Oil Co. of N. J., elected 
directors of J. P. Morgan & Co., Inc. 

Frank Stanton, elected president of 
Columbia Broadcasting System. 

Philip D. Wilson and Samuel W. 
Anderson, formerly vice-chairmen of 
the War Production Board, specializ- 
ing in metals, have joined the banking 
firm of Lehman Brothers. 

Harold A. Anderson, named vice- 
president of the Austin Company, en- * 
gineers and builders. 

Richard C. Noel, a partner in the 
investment banking firm of Van AIl- 
styne, Noel &-Co., elected a director 
of Adam Hat Stores, Inc. 


Everard P. Meade 
has been named 
New England ad- 
vertising represen- 
tative for ForBEs. 
Mr. Meade was as- 
sociated with 
Printer’s Ink for 
23 years before 
forming Meade & Co. His offices are in 
the Statler Building, Boston 16, Mass. 











This advertisement appears as a matter of record only and is under no circumstances to be 
construed as an offering of these securities for sale, or as a solicitation of an offer to 
buy any of such securities. The offering is made only by the Prospectus. 


350,000 Shares 


Buffalo Niagara Electric Corporation 
Preferred Stock, 3.60% Series 


($100 par value) 





Price $102.85 per Share 


(plus accrued dividends from January 1, 1946 to date of delivery) 





Copies of the Pr 


Lehman Brothers 


ncorporated 


E. H. Rollins €? Sons 


Incorporated 


January 10, 1946. 





Shields €? Company 


us may be obtained in any State from such of the several Under- 
writers, includittg the undersigned, as may lawfully offer the securities in such State. 


Stone €* Webster and Blodget 


Incorporated 


A. G. Becker € Co. Eastman, Dillon €? Co. Glore, Forgan &# Co. 
I 


Wertheim €% Co. 
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NEW 100% 
MARGIN REQUIREMENT DOES 
NOT LIMIT PROFITS OF 
GARTLEY CLIENTS 


Because they buy and sell in accordance 
with the handy RVR (Relative Velocity 
Rating) Tables, Gartley Clients 


HAVE NEVER HAD TO TRADE ON MARGIN 
TO MAKE BETTER-THAN-AVERAGE PROFITS 
PER DOLLAR. 


Obviously, with 100% margin requirements in 
effect, the time has come for YOU, TOO, to have 
the advantage of the Gartley Relative Velocity 
Ratings on the stocks you own. No longer can 
you afford to GUESS what the Capital Appre- 
ciation Potentials of your stocks are. With RVR 
you can KNOW; you can easily make each dollar 
you invest in stocks do the work of two or three 
dollars—and WITHOUT MARGIN. 
EXAMPLE: Trader A bought 100 shares of 
XYZ on a 50% margin (in the days when he 
could) in order to make twice as much money on 
a given move as he could if he bought XYZ out- 
right. Naturally, he increased his chances for loss 
by buying on margin. Contrast this with Trader 
B (a Gartley client). He could accomplish his 
desire to increase the earning power of his in- 
vested dollar by buying high velocity (high RVR) 
stocks on an OUTRIGHT basis. Thus a stock 
with an RVR of 200 normally moves twice as 
much on a given move than stocks rated with an 
average 100 RVR. Hence Trader B accomplishes 
the same result as margin Trader A, but with 
the added safety of outright purchase. 

You can readily see that now with 100% margin 
compulsory, a knowledge of the RVR of YOUR 
stocks is pretty nearly the most valuable informa- 
tion you can have. The RVR’s of 618 stocks are 
ready for you in the current RVR. 


SELECTION NOW MOST IMPORTANT 


Plainly, the time has come when the selection of 
stocks most likely to outpace the market demands 
your most earnest thought. Information that helps 
you solve THIS problem is the most valuable 
you can buy. For it is true that the bull market 
may be far from over. And equally true that 
some stocks should actually be SOLD at these 
levels and others should be BOUGHT AND 
HELD. 
A VALUABLE MARKET GUIDE 


This week’s GARTLEY FORECAST may serve 
you as an important market guide for months to 
come. You will also receive at once the Gartley 
Basic Prosperity List—a remarkable guide to the 
industries into which you should channel your 
capital. Of immediate importance are the Gartley: 
Low and moderate-priced issues 
Outstanding growth situations 
Low-priced speculations 


—selected in the light of our compre- 
hensive RVR studies. 

These and other undervalued stocks will be made 
available to you during the period of the fol- 
lowing SPECIAL TRIAL ACQUAINTANCE 
OFFER. Current issue plus the next five issues 
which will cover what may well prove the most 
decisive financial phase investors may experience 


for a long time to come............... $3 Cc] 


OR ACCEPT THIS SPECIAL 
COMBINATION OFFER: 
Current RVR with supplements, the most com- 
plete analysis of the relative movements of stocks. 
(Regular price $5 per issue.) Now in combination 
with 6 weeks’ trial GARTLEY WEEKLY 
RTS ELIE $6 0 


H. M. GARTLEY, Inc. 
68 William St., N. Y. C. 











MARKET OUTLOOK 


Inflation Principal Factor 
By HARRY D. COMER 


INFLATIONARY trend is now officially 
recognized as nation’s number one 
“headache.” How to validate, at par, 
buying-power of some $145 billions 
of liquid assets now estimated to be 
in hands of individuals is insoluble 
problem. Bulk of this mountain of 
“savings” represents goods which 
have been destroyed in war; yet mon- 
etary claims remain to plague our 
economy. 

So-called “price-control” is no solu- 
tion. That is merely a declaration that 
these dollars are worth par; yet goods 
are not forthcoming, they have van- 
ished. Future production is likewise 
no answer because future goods will 
be accompanied by new dollars, suffi- 
cient to claim new goods. Unless gen- 
eral price-level rises, thus validating 
dollars at considerably less than par, 
savings must largely remain sterile, 
unspendable, meaningless. Based on 
all history, probability is that general 
prices will rise considerably further. 

Elimination of all margin-buying of 
stocks late last month has removed 
discrimination agajnst low-priced is- 
sues. Previously only stocks under $10 
per share had to be bought for cash. 
New move is part of “Dr. Adminis- 
tration’s” prescription for relief of na- 
tional disease known as “incipient in- 
flation.” Still the doctor insists on try- 
ing to lower the fever by icing the 
thermometer. 

Dow-Jones industrial average, now 
up 42% since August 1939, has barely 








kept pace with wholesale commodity 
prices, which are also up 42% since 
pre-war. On this basis, stocks are rela- 
tively cheap now. They have made no 
allowance for coming business boom, 
higher earnings after taxes, larger 
dividends, and inescapable future 
shrinkage in value of dollar. 

Steel and other strikers are unwit- 
tingly furthering cause of good gov- 
ernment. Public opinion is swinging 
toward new labor legislation and new 
leadership at Washington. Prospects 
are improving that Republicans will 
win control of House in November 
1946 election. That would augur fa- 
vorably for Republican President in 
1948, and strengihen confidence in 
security of private property of all 
forms, including common stocks. 

Longer-term trend of stock prices 
is definitely upward. In making new 
purchases preference should be given 
to issues representing equities in na- 
tural resources, such as: Copper, Oil, 
Iron Ore, Coal, Land, Real Estate and 
Timber. 





Peaunsonantnenacas usin 


= In some quarters there is talk 
that we can help ourselves and 
further the welfare of our coun- 
try by “spending for prosper- 
ity.” That slogan means, in the 
long run, “spending into pov- 
erty.”"—Gov. THomas E. Dew- 
EY of New York. 
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INVESTMENT POINTERS 


Seven Attractive Stocks 
By JOSEPH D. GOODMAN 


ERE are data on seven stocks 

which I consider attractive at 
present prices. Three of them, Ad- 
dressograph, Niles, and Commercial 
Credit, were previously recommended 
at lower prices. The other four are 
new . suggestions: 

ADDRESSOGRAPH-MULTIGRAPH makes 
machines for addressing, mailing, of- 
fice printing and duplicating, acces- 
sories, etc. Its products are well 
known and used extensively in busi- 
ness offices. Huge replacement demand 
has accumulated. Capital: 753,800 
shares; funded debt, $2,000,000. The 
company has been a steady earner and 
dividend payer. Profits for the fiscal 
year ended last July were $1.60 per 
share; current dividend, $l. In view 
of the outlook for a substantial in- 
crease in earnings and dividends, the 
stock, although it has just had a sharp 
rise to 41, still appears attractive. 

AMERICAN STOVE is the largest in 
the industry, making gas, oil and gaso- 
line stoves, coal ranges, etc. Capital- 
ization, 540,000 shares. Earnings for 
1944 were $1.52 per share; current 
dividend, $1.20; net working capital, 
about $18 per share. Company should 
enjoy’ several years of large business, 
with increased earnings and dividends. 
Present price around 31. 

CoMMERCIAL CREDIT is the third- 
largest unit in the instalment field, 
servicing a large variety of businesses, 
including the important financing of 
retail sales of automobiles. Gross vol- 
ume is large, averaging over $400 
millions in recent years. In the three 
pre-war years, earnings ranged from 
$4.60 to $7.10 per share, and the divi- 
dend from $4 to $5.50. Current divi- 
dend is $2. With greatly increased in- 
dustrial production in sight, the busi- 
ness and earnings should reach new 
records in the next few years. This is 
a substantial enterprise, and the stock, 
at its present price around $50, pro- 
vides an excellent investment opportu- 
nity. I highly recommend it, once 
again. 

GENERAL AMERICAN TRANSPORTA- 
TION owns and operates tank and re- 
frigerator cars. Also manufactures 
freight cars, and has an 834% stock 
interest in Pressed Steel Car. Funded 
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debt amounts to $17,900,000, and 
common stock, 1,041,000 shares. The 
company has a good earnings and 
dividend record. Current dividend is 
$2.50; larger earnings and dividends 
ate likely in the next few years. Pres- 
ent price, 65. 

Le Tourneau (listed on the Curb) 
is a leader in the manufacture of 
earth-moving equipment, cranes, der- 
ricks, etc. Foreign business is expect- 
ed to contribute importantly to sales. 
Since 1939, earnings averaged more 
than $4 per share a year. Capitaliza- 
tion consists of 25,500 preferred 
shares, and 450,000 common, of which 
317,600 were reported held by the Le 
Tourneau Foundation a year ago. Re- 
cent dividends have been small, $1 per 
year; hence, working capital increased 
to $9,400,000. A recent article in the 
Wall Street Journal stated: “The com- 
pany boosted sales from $7,700,000 in 
1939, to a wartime peak of $42,200,- 
000, and is aiming for a goal of $60,- 
000,000 within the next two or three 
years.” Present price, 43. 

Nies-BEMENT-Ponp (listed on the 
Curb) is a leading manufacturer of 
machine tools. Capitalization: $1,855,- 
000 long-term notes; 789,000 common 
shares; net working capital, $10,800,- 
000, a year ago. Earnings for 1944 
were $2.66; current dividend $1. Pres- 
ent price, about 20. Outlook appears 
excellent. 

Weston ELECTRICAL INSTRUMENT 
manufactures indicating instruments. 
Markets include the communication, 
transportation, radio and _ electrical 
equipment and appliance manufactur- 
ing industries; the educational field; 
the Army and Navy. Capitalization, 
160,000 shares; current dividend, 
$1.60; price around 44. 

Since the foregoing was written, the 
Federal Reserve Board has banned 
margin buying of stocks. This should 
not have much effect by itself on the 
market since most purchases have been 
for cash right along. In my opinion 
the move was not warranted and re- 

flects ignorance by the planners in 
Washington. 
Advance release by air mail of this regular 
article will be sent to interested readers 
on the day of its writing. Rates on request. 





PREFERRED 


STOCKS 


for Income and Profit 


ang growing scarcity of good 
grade investments offering satis- 
factory income, it is possible to find 
some Preferred Stocks that appear 
attractive from the standpoint of cur- 
rent income and possible appreciation. 
UNITED’s current Report presents 
timely opportunities in this field, and 
recommends 

-§ Outstanding Issues 
These sound Preferreds offer well! 
secured yields from 5% to 5.9% and 
in addition have possibilities of price 
appreciation. ; 

A copy of this valuable report 
will be sent gladly on request. 


Send for Bulletin FM-10 FREE! 
UNITED BusiINESS SERVICE 


210 nr A Boston 16, Mass. 








$5 


( = 
Special 2 


New Year's Offer 


bringing 533 up-to-date individual 
stock charts to investors planning 
gainful investments for 1946 markets 


233 February 


issue 
18-MONTH 


‘| SECURITY CHARTS 
and the NEW 
1946 issue of 


300 11-YEAR 
CYCLI-GRAPHS 


P RICE patterns, 

earnings, and divi- 

dends are pictured in 

easy-to-read charts for 
(greatly reduced) individual listed stocks 

in these attractively printed 8%” x 11” 

books. Used as a practical aid by discerning 

investors everywhere. 

Send $5 to Dept. FM-! for both Folios 
Or send $12 for next 5 months’ Security 
Charts plus New Year Cycli-Graphs plus 
large Wall Chart of 6 Market Averages. 
SECURITIES RESEARCH CORPORATION 

\ 141 Milk Street, Bosten 9, Mass. 

























































































TEXAS GULF SULPHUR COMPANY 
The Board of Directors has declared a dividend 
of 50 cents per share on the company’s capital 
stock, payable March 15, 1946, to stockholders 
of record at the close df business February 


15, 1946. H. F. J. KNOBLOCH, Treasurer. 





Your dividend notice in 
ForsEs directs nationwide at- 
tention of influential investors 
in finance and industry to 





your company. 
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THOUGHTS 





... on the Business of Life 


We want no dictatorship of physi- 
cists, as physicists. If our democracy 
is to realize its full promise, we want 
no dictatorship at all—of any species. 
What we want and need is the enlight- 
ened and active interest of all men of 
intelligence and goodwill in their gov- 
ernment, and their participation in its 
functions. © —JUDGE JEROME FRANK. 


That man is but of the lowet part 
of the world who is not brought up to 
business and affairs. —FELTHAM. 


‘We cannot live only for ourselves. 
A thousand fibers connect us with our 
fellow-men; and along those fibers, as 
sympathetic threads, our actions run 
as causes, and they come back to us as 
effects. —MELVILLE. 


The seeds of knowledge may be 
planted in solitude, but must be culti- 
vated in public. —JOHNSON. 


Lesiure for men of business, and 
business for men of leisure, would 
cure many complaints. —THRALE. 


A nation may lose its liberties in a 
day and not miss them in a century. 
—MONTESQUIEU. 


Ideas go booming through the 
world louder than cannon. Thoughts 
are mightier than armies. Principles 
have achieved more victories than 
horsemen or chariots. 

—W. M. Paxton. 


An idle brain is the devil’s work- 
shop. —ENGCLISH PROVERB. 


It is going to be a long, hard haul; 
it will require patience, courage, faith 
that hangs on when hope fails, if we 
are to tame the rude barbarity of man, 
so that the atomic age becomes a bless- 
ing, not a curse. There never was such 
a day for the Christian gospel. God 
help us all in these years ahead to 
make that gospel live in men and na- 
tions! ‘ 

—Harry Emerson Fospick, D.D. 


A good man doubles the length of 
his existence; to have lived so as to 
look back with pleasure on our past 
life is to live twice. —MARTIAL. 


A government for the people must 
depend for its success on the intelli- 
gence, the morality, the justice, and the 
interest of the people themselves. 

—GROVER CLEVELAND. 


If any man seeks for greatness, let 
him forget greatness and ask for truth, 
and he will find both—Horace MAnn. 


The best advice on the art of being 
happy is about as easy to follow as 
advice to be well when one is sick. 

—MapaM SWETCHINE. 


The only way for a rich man to be 
healthy is by exercise and abstinence, 
to live as if he were poor. 

—Sir W. TEMPLE. 


Though we seem grieved at the 
shortness of life in general, we are 
wishing every period of it at an end. 
The minor longs to be at age, then to 
be a man of business, then to make 
up an estate, then to arrive at honors, 
then to retire. —ADDISON. 


A man there was, and they called 
him mad; the more he gave, the more 
he had. —BunyYAN. 


America’s future will be determined 
by the home and the school. The child 
becomes largely what it is taught, 
hence we must watch what we teach it, 
how we live before it—JANE ADDAMS. 





A TEXT 


In God have I put my trust: 

I will’ not be afraid what 

men can do unto me. 
—Psatms 56:11. 


Sent in by D. R. Merrill, 
Patchogue, N. Y. What is your 
favorite text? -A Forbes book is 
presented to senders of texts used. 











Many a man has started his business 
career with no other capital than a 
small loan or a small sum of money 
saved and—Courtesy! And I am of the 
opinion that Courtesy will be acknowl. 
edged, in after years, as the most valu. 
able as an investment. No one ever lost 
anything by being Courteous, but 
everyone loses when he isn’t. And it jg 
so easy—and pleasant, all around, to 
be Courteous. 

—GeEorGE MATTHEW ADams, 


A society of self-governing men is 
more powerful, more creative than any 
other kind of system, however disci- 
plined, however centralized. 

—PRESIDENT Harry S. Truman. 


You can’t fly a kite unless you go 
against the wind and have a weight to 
keep it from turning somersault. -The 
same with man. No man will succeed 
unless he is ready to face and over- 
come difficulties and is prepared to as- 
sume responsibilities. 

—Wws. J. H. Boercxer. 


The truest mark of being born with 
great qualities, is being born without 
envy. —RoOcCHEFOUCAULD. 


All great natures delight in stability; 
all great men find eternity affirmed in 
the very promise of their faculties. 

—EMERSON. 


It is some compensation for great 
evils that they enforce great lessons. 
—BOovee. 


People never improve unless they 
look to some standard or example 
higher and better than themselves. 

—Tryon Epwarpbs. 


The ideas of man’s inalienable rights 
of human dignity, freedom and democ- 
racy are direct products of the Chris- 
tian way of life. The Christian religion 
is the tree upon which these fruits 
have grown. Christian propaganda 
must go on if the new world is to be 
righteous. 

—Ratpu S. Meapowcrort, D.D. 


Success soon palls. The joyous time 
is when the breeze first strikes your 
sails, and the waters rustle under your 
bows. —CHARLES Buxton. 


+ 
In response to many requests from readers, 


639 “Thoughts” which have appeared here 
have been published in book form. Price $2. 
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's ahead — in WASHING- 
aber Insert” Preview, edited by Gene Robb 
e FORBES “Amber Insert” Pipeline. 
FORBES Magazine FOGLIGHT, gives the 
I ‘to Aecision- -making executives (the readers of 
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FORBES). Rumors iol gossip, voluminous indices and verbatim reports 
of political fol-de-tol are not our concern . . . to 
give key men the material for clear thinking is 
the FORBES job. | 
—and with 28 years of successful business 
publishing behind it, the new FORBES “Amber 
Insert” will help to do just that! | 


ORBES The Interpreter of Business 


. . Foresees the Problems of Business 
. » » Provides Workable Tools for Their Solution 








No. 1 Magazine on the “must read” list of Management 


*Joined Audit Bureau of Circulation: Forbes, 1924; Business Week, 1929; Fortune, 1931; Nation's Business, 1923. 





ADVERTISING OFFICES—-NEW YORK ¢ DETROIT « CHICAGO ¢ SAN FRANCISCO » ATLANTA 
































eeerpeeenee of new in- 
dustries are making regular 
calls at our door. 


A short while ago their branches 
of business hardly existed. Yet 
today, they are loaded with orders 
to heap on their mother industry 
—petroleum. 


For they represent petroleum’s 
new family of established enter- 
prise. Synthetic rubber. Plastic 
bases. Chemicals. Drugs. And a 
staggering amount of by-prod- 















































Future Assured 


ucts that have lain unnoticed in 
petroleum for years. Petroleum 
is the source of their energies . . . 
the base of their products .. . the 
very heart of their industries. 


These new phases of American 
endeavor have placed their orders 
at the door of petroleum. They 
will be filled . ; ; with finer, more 
advanced products that our finer, 
more advanced equipment is pro- 
ducing. 


In so doing, Tide Water Asso- 





ciated—along with its brother oil 
companies—assures the future, 
not only of new industry, but of 
the time-tried older ones. That 
steadfast assurance promotes the 
benefit of every American. 








That is progress. 





TIDE WATER ASSOCIATED | 
OIL COMPANY “| 
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